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Ain’t nature grand?. POR eee 
Some people “love” usare so much that they 
destroy as much of it as possible while on auto 
rides, picnics and similar outings. 


Ever get stuck on gum?........... 
Read this and the next time you get it on your 
shoe you won't feel so bad about it, for you'll 
know just what it’s made of. 


Building houses out of dirt........ 


There are several ways to beat the building 
trusts if you don’t let their propaganda influence 
you into spending the most money for the least 
value. 


19 


Wasn’t raised to be an actor....... 3 
President. Coolidge’s father doesn’t mind his 
acting in various official capacities but when it 
comes to acting for the movies—he didn't raise 
his son to be an actor. 


Giving Wright his due..... s . 16 


How would you feel if you had ieewited the 
first machine of a certain kind that was the first 
to actually perform and later see a rival in- 
ventor get the credit? 


How much paper do we use?...... 
In 1922 this country consumed over 8,000,000 
tons—more than all other countries in the 
world combined. 


How many cats to a fiddle string?. . 
Said the stage comedian to a violinist down in 
the orchestra: “You've got an easy job of it; 
anybody can draw a horse’s tail across a cat's 
intestines.” 


Time to can what you can.......... 
Whether you live in the country or in the city 
you will find it profitable to can fruits, vege- 
tables etc. for use when such products are out 
of season. 


31 


Vote for Rolle—.......... <i 2 


And other good jokes. After reading them pa 
will say with the fat man who was once cov- 
ered with thousands of little lice: “I was al- 
most tickled to death.” 


Thomas Riley Marshall dies........ 


Vice-president under Wilson was one fine man. 


Wanted: a literature garbage man. 
There is more garbage now than we know what 
to do with. Please, somebody, come and take 
it away. 


Our weekly trip abroad... .. eri 
Go with us once in seven days and keep in touch 
with doings in the rest of the world. 


The magic handkerchief........... 
Ever see the old trick pulled off of a girl. drop- 
ping a handkerchief so a male victim will pick 
it up for her and thus start a conversation? 
W ell, this is not the same trick; it’s another one. 


Is the Bible copyrighted?.......... 
Mayas still keeping secrets from us.. 


But if we persist there is every {*elihood that 
we shall be as successful as the woman who 
starts out to learn her neighbor's business. 


An ancient city in Nevada.......... 
A bout 3000 years ago it was populated by some 
15 or 20 thousand persons. It covered about 
three square miles. 


The latest in bicycles.............. 
Yes, the wheels have Seabee, even sheng you 
cannot see them in our picture; neither can you 


see the compressed air by which the bike runs. 


A stiff proposition. . 
Where does the starch come from that puts 
“body” into our shirts, cuffs, collars etc. 


Don’t blow your horn too loud..... 


Monahan’s Incroochmint 
Simonson puts one ovércon Monahan but this 
wise old Irish bird coves back and-puts two 
over on Simonson. < 


Nutshell news of inteNdiiay, 23 gare 








Largest electric locomotive....... i 
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“How do you like your new rooms?” 
- “All right; except that the man in the 
flat below is learning to play the flute.” 

“You ought to get a saxophene.” 

“] did; that’s why he got the flute.”— 
Templeton Sun. 


Friend Wife—Does this new novel end 
happily? 

Henry Pecko—It doesn’t say; it only says 
they were married.—Lawton Times. 


Clerk—This is the latest patent life- 
saving belt made, sir. 

Customer—Are they quite reliable? 

Clerk—Well, we’ve sold dozens of them 
and never had any complaints.—London 
Passing Show. 





“My! 
mane?” 

“Well, you see, I made a vow to let my 
hair grow as long as my wife insists on 
having hers bobbed.”—Paris Petit Journal. 


What is the meaning of the long 


“What are you doing here?” asked the 
poet of his visitor. 

“lve come, sir,” he said, “to set you on 
your feet.” And he proceeded to carry out 
all the chairs.—Acton Leader. 


Little Joe (just returned from a visit to 
the state prison)—Dad, is it true there is 
honor among convicts? 

Big Joe—Certainly not! They, are no 
better than other people—Tokyo Jonkeno,. 


“Can you ride a horse?” demanded the 
casting director. 

“Well—er—not exactly, sir,” replied the 
movie applicant. “But,” he added hope- 
fully, “I’m a_ bit bow-legged.”—Legion 
Weekly. 


He, after telling a mean piece of gossip— 
Do you see the point? 

She—No; not if it is what I think it is— 
Christiania Vikingen. 


“That’s old Degsbody just come out of 
the telephone box—he’s turned 92.” 

“Heavens! How old was he when he went 
in?”—Sydney Bulletin. 


Maid (to obsent-minded 
Here’s the doctor, sir. 

Professor—I’m not receiving visitors to- 
day. Tell him I’m sick.—London Passing 
Show. 


professor)— 


Eloping Bride—Here’s a telegram from 
papa! 

Bridegroom (eagerly )—What does he say? 

Bride—Do not come home and all will 
be forgiven.—Glasgow Heron. 


A timid young woman awoke one night 
and heard a mouse in her room. First one 


slipper was hurled mouseward, and then 
the other. She succeeded in stopping the 
noise for a short time, but then it. started 
again. Terrified, she wondered what to do 
next. 

She sat up in bed and meowed.—Madrid 
Toro. 


“My new housemaid is a treasure,” de- 
clared Mrs. Alden.” I had a bridge party 
the other afternoon, and one woman failed 
to turn up. You know how it is—she gave 
me no notice whatever.” 

“Very annoying.” 

“The housemaid, however, put on one of 
my gowns and fitted in beautifully.” 

“That was helpful.” 

“Yes, and I won her week’s wages.” 


Bystander—Are you painting that scene 
over there? It doesn’t look much like it at 
all. ; 

Artist—I know. I’m doing it for souve- 
nir post-cards.—Stillson Zenith. 


Al—How are you this morning? 
Bert—Not at all like myself. 
Al—I congratulate you.—Peabody Star. 


“My dear Mrs. Croesus, may I put your 
name down for tickets to Professor Pundit’s 
course of lectures on Buddhism?” 

“By all means! You know how passionate- 
ly fond I am of flowers!”—Lawton Times. 


Inquisitive One—Have youlostyour ball? 

Irate Golfer—Confound it all,.do you 
think I pay $50 club dues to look for mush- 
rooms?—London Humorist. 


Mr. Plane (who is fond of dogs)—Miss 
Waite, don’t you think you ought to have an 
intelligent animal about the house that 
would protect you and— 

Miss Waite—Oh, Mr. Plane! 
sudden!—Munich Heisser Hund. 


This is so 


Guest—Seem to know your face—met you 
here before, I fancy. 

Host—Very likely—it’s my house !—Lon- 
don Passing Show. 


He—Your face is 
strangely familiar. It 
seems as if we must 
have had a long stand- 
ing acquaintance. 

She—We have. You 

SS ride to work every 

—~.day in the same trol- 

ley car that I do, and you have seen me 
standing while you sat. 


The American heiress had just come back 
from her first trip to Europe. At dinner 
her neighbor inquired: “Did you see many 
picturesque old ruins during your trip?” 

“Yes,” she replied: “And six of them pro- 
posed to me.”—Irish Weekly Times, 


“Oh, Mr. Flimflam,” breathed the enthu- 
siastic young girl, “you do tell the most 
comical anecdotes of your, experiences! 
Why don’t you write them up and sell 
them to the funny papers?” : ‘ 

“That’s’ where I get. them,” admitted 


young Flimflam. “It ain’t. very likely 
they’d buy them back.”—Legion Weekly. 

City visitor—Your garden seems quite a 
distance from your water supply. How do 
you manage if it’s a dry season? 

Suburbs—Oh, I always provide for that 
by planting a lot of leeks—Boston Tran- 
ccript. 


They had been circling the floor for 
many minutes, he looked dreamily into her 
eyes. “Don’t you love to dance?” the some. 
what heavy-footed swain asked. 

“Oh, yes!” his graceful partner cried, 
“Let’s try it.’—Legion Weekly. 


Ole was in the courthouse and stammer- 


_ingly asked for a license. 


“Hunting license?” asked the clerk. 

“Oh, no. Ay ban hunting long enough, 
Ay want to get married now.”—Swedish 
Swish-Swash. 








Woman Voter—I think the candidates 
ought to be required to send their photo- 
graphs around. It would be so much easier 
to decide which ones to vote for.—Stock- 
holm Kasper. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 

Visitor—Richard, what are you going to 
be when you grow up? 

Richard—I’m gonna be a preacher. 

Visitor—And why are you going to be 
a preacher? 

Richard—’Cause Ill only have to work on 
Sunday. 


The Sunday-school girls of a certain 
church put flowers in front of the pulpit 
each Sunday. One was asked by an elderly 
person what they did with the flowers after 
the service. 

“Oh, we take them to people who are sick 
after the sermon,” was the innocent reply. 
—Lawton Times. 


“Why, pa, this is roast beef!” exclaimed 
little Willie at dinner one evening when a 
guest of honor was present. 

“Of course,” said his father. “What of 
that?” 

“Why, you told ma this- morning that 
you were going to bring an old mutton- 
head home for dinner this evening.”—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


“Alfred,” said his mother in a low, tense 
voice, “if you disobey me, I will spank you 
right here on the street.” 

The little fellow looked up. “Mother,” 
he inquired with interest, “where would you 
sit?”—Boston Transcript. 


The young mother was bathing her baby, 
when a neighbor’s girl came into the room 
carrying a doll, and stood watching the 
operation for some time. Dolly was the 
worse for wear, being minus an arm and a 
leg. “How long have you had your baby?” 
she said to the mother. 

“Three months,” said the proud young 
mother. 

“My, but you have kept her nice,” replied 
the ehild with an envious sigh—Woman’s 
World. : 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


CHICAGO IN REBELLIOUS MOOD 


Creation of another state is urged. Chi- 


cago and its environs would break away 
from the rest of illinois and form a sep- 
arate state. 


State Senator Devir of the “Windy City” 
has introduced a bill in the legislature 
secking to form eight northérn communi- 
ties Chicago, Joliet, Aurora, Belvidere, De 
Kalb, Elgin, Waukegan and Wheaton—in 
the “State of Northern Illinois.” This sec- 
tion has a population of over 3,000,000 and 
its annual manufactured products are val- 
ued at $4,000,000,000. 

Ihe state’s rural regions present stout 
opposition to anything that will remove 
the mid-west metropolis from the Illinois 


tax roll and Chicago’s ultimate dream 
secs doomed, at least for the time being. 

ut Cook county, which includes Chi- 
cago, has opened the battle by refusing to 
hand over to Hlinois the state’s portion of 


the taxes collected. in the county: The 
amount is nearly $5,000,000. Cook county 
claims to pay more than half the state’s 
tares. It raises the Revolutionary battle 
cry of, “No taxation without representa- 
tion.” 

(Complicated political disputes are re- 


sponsible for its action, chief among which 
is refusal by the legislature for several 
seasons past to redistrict the state to meet 
population changes. Cook county wants 
more seats in the legislature. 

Gov. Small regards it all as a joke. Cook 
county is always rebellious and inclined to 
“slow pay,” he says. “But as long as I am 
governor,” he adds, “Cook county will re- 


main a part of Illinois.” 





AMERICAN VOTERS BASHFUL 


Only a little better than half of the 
American voters go to the polls, say statis- 
ticians. There was a time (between 1880 
and 1896, to be exact) when 80 per cent of 
the eligible voters in this country took 
advantage of the ballot. Then we ex- 
ceeded any other nation in getting the 


t-- 





Fairfax Courthouse is situated in Virginia 
about 48 miles from Washington. The monu- 
ment in the foreground is in memory of the 
first Confederate soldier to fall in the Civil 
war. The courthouse contains the original 
copies of the wills of George Washington and 
his wife Martha. 








greatest percentage of voters to the polls. 
By getting 82 per cent of her voters to the 
polls, Germany now leads all other nations 
in this respect. Even the Irish Free State 
has a better voting record than America. 
In the last election 60 per cent of her elec- 
torate went to the polls. 





PANAMA CANAL TREATY 


Representatives of Panama and the 
United States are dickering over the possi- 
bility of Uncle Sam taking over the entire 
Panaman republic to protect the canal 
zone. The latter, a strip of territory which 
extends through the Central American re- 
public, is now leased. The negotiations 
have been going on for three years. 

Panama wants complete sovereignty over 
the territory not within the canal zone. 
Under the treaty of 1903 the United States 
had the right to secure unlimited addition- 
al canal zone territory, if necessary. Pres- 
ident Taft, however, had a tentative agree- 
ment with Panama not to take advantage 
of this treaty. A year ago President Covol- 


idge abrogated this agreement and the pol- 
icy of his administration is to hold Panama 
to the 1903 pact. 

Another clash with England over the tolls 
question is invited by a petition filed with 
the president by the American Steamship 
Owners’ ASsociation asking that American 
ships engaged in coastwise trade be ex- 
empted from the canal fee. In 1912 con- 
gress repealed canal tolls for American 
vessels but there was such protest that this 
was a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty that President Wilson had the ex- 
emption clause withdrawn. 





WOULDN'T POSE FOR MOVIES 


What is an eight-letter word beginning 
with C and meaning reluctance to be a 
movie actor? 

The answer is, “Coolidge.” 

A movie firm producing a picture of life 
at the naval academy wanted its star sheik, 
Ramon Novarro, to receive -a_dummy di-, 
ploma from the president’s hands at the 
Annapolis graduation exercizes. Secretary 
Wilbur acquiesced but Mr. Coolidge, re- 
membering how his courtesy in posing for 
other reels had been capitalized by greedy 
producers, emphatically declined. The pres- 
ident distributed the diplomas, as is the 
custom, without faking a scene for “Mid- 
shipman” Navarro, 

But Secretary Wilbur was so determined 
to aid the movie people that he had a sec- 
ond graduation staged at the academy in 
which the middies, this time including the 
movie actor, received sheepskins from the 
secretary. Wilbur thinks the picture will 
stimulate recruiting in the navy. 





QUASH DRAFT INDICTMENTS 


War-time draft dodgers have little to 
fear. 

Now, six years after the war, Uncle Sam 
has decided to drop prosecution of all save 
“major cases.” The department of justice 
has taken this step, it is explained, to alle- 
viate congestion in the federal courts. 





—Paris Petit Bleu. 


A French view. of the American idea that 
wars should not be encouraged by repudia- 
tion of debts. Uncle Sam is shown as a cruel 
fellow determined to make the French cock 
cough up everything it owes him. 





Some International Problems as Pictured by the Cartoonists 





—New York World. 


This was awarded the Pulitzer prize as 
the “best cartoon of 1924.”’ It is a boost for 
the league of nations, showing as it does 
Uncle Sam with Russia and Mexico as hoboes 
cut off from the society of nations. 


—-Los Angeles Times. 


In every land the agents of communism 
financed and coached by the Moscow soviet 
outfit, are hard at work trying to spread 
their poison doctrines that are aimed at 
the destruction of civilization. 
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National Parks Gaining in Favor. 


Urge Chain of Playgrounds 
Across Continent 


The national parks are now open for the 
season. They expect a bigger patronage 
than ever. 

Fifteen years ago when there were fewer 
parks the annual attendance was 100,000. 
Last year the million and a half mark was 
passed. There are now 19 major national 
parks covering 12,000. square miles of 
scenic wonderland. Autos, which formerly 
were banned from the parks, now carry 
the major portion of these visitors. Last 
year 250,000 persons visited Rocky Moun- 
tain park, 200,000 sought the Yosemite val- 
ley, 140,000 filed through Yellowstone park 
and, strange as it may seem, 300,000 went 
to the Platt national park in Southern 
Oklahoma which is little known in the East. 

An Eastern tract is expected to soon aug- 
ment the national group, possibly two. The 
proposed Shenandoah national park em- 
braces a tract of virgin forest 66 miles long 
by six to 18 miles wide known as “Skyland” 
because of its position atop the Blue Ridge 
mountains overlooking the Virginia valley. 

It was there, at a recent conference of 
state park officials, that Secretary of the 
Interior Work predicted a chain of national 
and state parks will some day span the 
continent. “A state park every 100 miles” 
is the slogan of the National Conference 
on State Parks. Stephen Mather, director 
of the national parks, declares the move- 
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ment for out-of-door recreation is sweep- 
ing the nation. He says Texas-leads in the 
establishment of state parks, now having 
over 50 such reservations. 








With a “golden key” these Piute children 
officially opened Zion national park for the 1925 
season. They were the first of this year’s 
visitors to enter the great multi-colored: gorge 
their forefathers held so long in fear, 








Thousands of draft cases have been on the 
court calendar eight years without being 
heard. 

The government admits that it is hard 
to get convictions. “When the United States 
entered the war patriotic feeling was so 
high it took little effort to secure draft in- 
dictments,” says Assistant Atty.-Gen. Don- 
ovan (“Wild Bill” Donovan of World-war 
fame). “Investigations revealed that many 
of the men indicted were already in the 
service. Many were dead when indict- 
ments were returned and many have died 
since. We have not the remotest chance 
of securing convictions of all indictments, 
so several thousand indictments will be 
dropped.” 





OREGON SCHOOL LAW JUNKED 


Children are not wards of the state and 
parents have a right to send them to any 
school they think fit. 

This is the gist of a supreme court ruling 
that nullifies the Oregon school law. The 
latter would have required every child be- 
tween eight and 16 years of age in the state 
to attend the public schools. A federal dis- 
trict court had previously held the law un- 
constitutional but the state appealed. 

Oregon argued that: theconstitutiondoes 
not restrict the power of any state to enact 
laws necessary to promote the~ morals 
and general welfare of the people; charters 
granted educational institutions are sub- 
ject to annulment by the state; the state 
has unlimited supervision over minors; the 
new school law does not interfere with re- 
ligious liberty; “the American people have 
determined that there shall be absolute 
and unequivocal separation of church and 
state and public schools shall be main- 
tained free from influences in favor of 
any religious organization.” 

“No question is raised concerning the 
power of the state reasonably to regulate 
all schools, to inspect, supervise and exam- 
ine them, their teachers and pupils; to re- 
quire that all children of proper age at- 
tend some school; that teachers shall be of 


good moral character and patriotic disposi- 
tion; that certain studies plainly essential 
to good citizenship must be taught and that 
nothing be taught which is manifestly in- 
imical to the public welfare,” said the su- 
preme court, but added: “We think it en- 
tirely plain that the act unreasonably in- 
terferes with the liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct the upbringing and 
education of children. The fundamental 
theory of liberty upon which all govern- 
ments in this union repose exciudes any 
general power of the state to standardize 
its children by forcing them to accept: in- 
struction from public teachers only.” 

The Oregon school law was “inspired” by 
the Ku Klux Klan as a blow at Catholic 
parochial schools. However, because its 
provisions equally affected schools con- 





Rp i 
dectsd by Episcopalians, . Seventh-day Ad- 
.ventists ete.,. many, denominations joined 
hands in attacking the statute. Universi- 
ties and colleges were interested because if 
the law had been upheld it would have 
paved the way for bringing the. higher 
institutions of learning also under state 
control. — 





DIVORCE AND ITS CAUSES 


Women’s organizations throughout the 
country have banded together in the at- 
tempt to have the states adopt uniform di- 
vorce laws. They particularly deplore the 
fact that causes for divorce so greatly dif- 
fer. For instance, a state may grant a di- 
vorce for one cause that may not be hon- 
ored in a neighboring state. It is pointed 
out that ‘evén though one state may be 
strict in its requirements a resident can 
take advantage of the “easy-divorce” laws 
of another. - 

The census bureau reports that cruelty 
is now the chief cause of divorce, having 

replaced desertion which formerly headed 
the list. Of the 165,000-divorces granted in 
Sard country in 1923 the following reasons 
e 

Cruelty: *. vec. ck ees 08,000 
Desertion ......:.. 55,000 
Adultery’ ......:... 17,300 
« Neglect: ........0.. '7,000 
Drunkenness ...... 2,200 


“TOM” MARSHALL PASSES 


“With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you.” 

Thomas Riley Marshall, vice-president 
under Wilson had. just finished reading 
these words of St. Mark while smoking a 
cigar when he died suddenly from heart 
disease at a Washington hotel. He was 71 
years old. 

Mr. Marshall presided over some memor- 
able senate sessions. He was a plain-spoken 
man and hated “high-browism.” His hu- 
mor and affability made him beloved by 
political friend and foe alike. One day 
while the senate was wrangling over the 
question of what the country needed most, 
the vice-president, himself an inveterate 
smoker, injected this remark that is still 
repeated: 

“What this country really.needs is a 
good five-cent cigar.” 

A lawyer by profession, Mr. Marshall 
sought office only once—that of prosecut- 
ing attorney in Indiana, his home state— 
and was defeated. He was drafted torun with 








Wilson and served 





two terms as vice- 











president. He was 
mentioned for the 
presidency on sev- 
eral oceasions, more 
recently as a possi- 
ble compromise can- 
didate for the op- 
posing factions in 
the Democratic par- 
ty, but these booms 
never developed 
much backing. Mr. 
Marshall was in 
great demand as an 
after-dinner speak- 
er. He was a Pres- 
byterian and a Ma- 
son. He leaves a 
widow andanadopt- 
ed son, four years 
old. Since Mr, Mar- 
shall’s death a story 
has bobbed up to 
the effect that he in- 











Claimed to be the largest electric locomotive in the world, this 
monster of the rails is built in three units so that its length of 150 


feet can successfully negotiate curves. 
high and is over 11 feet wide. 





The engine stands 16 feet 
The driving wheels are over five 
feet in diameter. The locomotive will-be used-to haul heavy freight, 


tended to refuse the 
presidency, on the 
ground of being 
“unequal to the re- 
sponsibility,” if Wil- 
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son had died in office. A recently published 
ictter in whieh he dectined to run for the 
Democratic nomination credits him with 
saving: 

~ “L believe that the presidency is too ex- 
alted an Office to be put up, through the 
primary, for sale to the biggest money bag 
or the most inflated gas bag. Mine eyes 
have lived to see the time when, instead of 
the people hiring servants, servants are 
now trying to hire the people, Be not de- 
ceived in human nature. What a man buys 
he owns and will use for himself. * * * Iam 
quite content and happy in the faith that 
good citizems are as necessary as good offi- 
cials. 


STAMPS ROUSE DEMOCRATIC IRE 


When Woodrow Wilson was alive there 





a 





was agitation to have his picture appear 
on postage stamps. But the postoffice de- 
partment explained that no living ex-pres- 





re . 
Who’s President? 


The federal bureau of education is 
in receipt of a letter from a group of 
schoolteachers at Umnak, Alaska, in- 
quiring, “Who was elected president?” 

The explanation is that the teach- 
ers are at an isolated settlement in 
the Aleutian Islands. The letter was 
written last November and took six 
months to get to Washington. The 
return letter saying that Coolidge 
was elected will reach-the teachers 
some time next November. 











— 


idents can be so honored. Now that Wilson 
is dead the Democrats have revived the 
subject. Refusal of the authorities to give 
the war president a place on the new 
postage issue has aroused the ire of Wil- 
son’s friends and admirers, especially in 
view of the fact that Harding’s picture has 
already appeared on stamps. 

“The picture of Woodrow Wilson is not 
to appear on any postage stamp during this 
administration,” says the initial issue of 
the National Democrat. “Although the offi- 
cials saw fit to honor the Republican pres-- 
ident preceding him and the one who fol- 
lowed him, it had no place for the great 
commander-in-chief who inspired his na- 
tion to victory.” It calls this policy the 
work of “mean-minded men.” 





NARY A DIRT FARMER! 


A government bureau engaged in making 
an educational film wanted someone to 
play the role of a farmer. It appealed to 
the agricultural department. Though the 
5000 employees there number theoretical 
and gentleman farmers galore, there was 
not one who could essay, the role of a real 
honest-to-goodness dirt farmer. A few 
candidates were “shot” but their antics ru- 
ined the picture, 

So the director journeyed into the coun- 
try and hired a farmer right at the plow. 
But in the scene the real farmer was over- 
come with stage fright and couldn’t act. 

_the director finally had to hire a profes- 
sional actor. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er this substitute handled the plow and hoe 
in a true farmer fashion. 


COFFEE MONOPOLY BROKEN 

Coffee prices have come down. 

Why? 

\sk the American housewives. They re- 
fused to meet the increases asked by Bra- 
Zillan coffee producers and by what seemed 
to be common consent refused to use much 
of the product while prices were high. As 
a result, the Brazilians were left with a 








New Orleans, being below the river level, has 


but few cemeteries. The nature of the ground 
recludes graves in many parts of the city. In 
eu of burying grounds there are vaults such 
as here shown. This “cemetery’’.is over 200 
years old. In it is entomb the body of 
W. C. C. Claiborne, first territorial governor of 
Louisiana. He died at New Orleans in 1817. 








vast surplus of coffee on their hands. The 
Coffee Institute of that country has. now 
sent a mission to this country to discuss 
the situation with the American dealers. 
Meanwhile coffee is cheaper. 





CITY POPULATION ESTIMATES 


New York, our largest city, is now cred- 
ited with a population exceeding 6,100,000 
in an estimate by the census bureau. Chi- 
cago comes next with nearly 3,000,000 fol- 
lowed by Philadelphia with nearly 2,000,- 
000. Cleveland and Detroit are rivals for 
fourth place; each has nearly 1,000,000. 

Other estimates follow: St. Louis 822,000; 
Baltimore 797,000; Boston 784,000; Pitts- 


burgh 632,000; Sain Francisco 558,000; Buf- 
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falo 554,000; Milwaukee, 502,000; Washing- 
ton 498,000; Minneapolis 426,000; New Or- 
leans 415,000; Cincinnati 410,000; Kansas 
City 368,000; Indianapolis 359,000; Roches- 
ter 332,000; Toledo. 288,000;. Denver 281,000; 
Portland (Ore.) 283,000; Columbus 280,000; 
Louisville 260,000; Oakland 254,000; Omaha 
212,000; Birmingham 206,000; San Antonio 
198,000; Dallas 194,000; Memphis 175,000; 
Dayton 173,000; Houston 165,000; Youngs- 
town 160,000; Fort Worth, 153,000; Grand 
Rapids 153,000; Des Moines 150,000. 


INSTALMENT PLAN RAPPED 


“Mortgaging the future to enjoy the pres- 
ent” has done more to ruin individual ca- 
reers than anything else, J. H. Tregoe, sec- 
retary of the National Association of Cred- 
it Men, told the Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion at Washington. He complained that 
the growth of the instalment plan is im- 
periling the business stability of the coun-' 
try. He objects to such slogans as: 

“Have your house painted now and pay 
during the winter months.” 

“Buy a wedding ring by paying $5 a 
month.” 

Tregoe added that organized campaigns ' 
to boost certain lines of business by setting 
apart special “weeks” in which the public 
can get credit for this and that prevents 
the United States from attaining the eco- 
nomic prosperity it should have. He thinks 
credit a great defamer of character and 
reputation. 








1925-MODEL SEA SERPENT 


“Yes, boys, it was the real thing.” 

Thus comments Capt. James Doyle, of 
the good ship “Foam,” which makes fishing 
trips from Boston. 

At a spot 88 miles south of Boston light- 











The Days of Real “Doughnut” Tires 





Allen Putnam of Detroit, who was award- 
ed a patent on the balloon tire, intimates 
that he will not attempt to collect royalty 
but will let his invention go as a “contribu- 
tion to science.” 

However, Mr. Putnam does not alone con- 
trol the patent; a half interest is held by 
the Steel Wheel Corp. which employs him 
as an engineer. 

“It was noise that gave me the idea,” 
Putnam explains. During the war he did 
much auto riding for the government. The 
roads were rough and the going was noisy, 
so he developed a seven-inch oversize for 
personal use. Later he tried to sell his 
tire to manufacturers but they jeered him. 








— 








But now the popularity of this type of tire 
shows that Putnam’s idea is practical. His “ 
first application for a patent, made in 
1920, was denied. 

But there are those who still insist Put- 
nam was not the originator of the tire. The 
sketch at the right, taken from an old 
print, is accepted by some as proof that 
balloonsareover 25 years old. This huge tri- 
cycle was built in 1898 for exhibition pur- 
poses. Equipped with “doughnuts” it traveled 
very nicely in dry weather, being propelled 
by six men, but skidded in wet weather. 

The drawing on the left shows a novel 
balloon-equipped bicycle of the present 
day. What next? 
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Fame, New York. Here are four of them. 


chief justice of the supreme court; 


Busts of five distinguished Americans have been added to the host now gracing the Hal 


and Asa Gray, botanist. 
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actress; Harriet Beecher 


of Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman famous Union geperal in the Civil war. 


1 of 
From left to right they are: John Marshall, fourth 
Charlotte Cushman, 


Stowe, 
abolitionist and author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 


The missing one is that 








ship he claims to have seen the “real 
thing.” He describes “it” as follows: 

“It was longer than the vessel, which 
measures 136 feet over all, and in general 
conformation, color and the shape of its 
head resembled a gigantic eel. It was as 
big around as a barrel and looked like an 
eel. It was visible 20 minutes and swam 
around the Foam several times.” 

It was the first sea serpent reported this 
season, 





SIFTING NEBRASKA’S HISTORY 


Nebsaska’s officials are moving from the 
old statehouse into the new capitol build- 
ing. Gov. McMullen doesn’t want to clut- 
ter the new offices with what he calls a lot 
of “history junk.” Therefore he is keep- 
ing only the most important documents and 
is selling the rest for $7 a ton. The dis- 
carded records include accounts of floods, 
Indian raids etc. 





ARMY DESERTER HONORED 


When the World war broke out Jack Da- 
vis, American, enlisted in the Canadian 
army. He distinguished himself at Ypres, 
being awarded the Victoria Cross, and at 
Cambrai, where he won the Distinguished 
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Well, “Babe” Ruth is back in the game! The 
“king of swat,’ alias “the bambino” has suf- 
ficiently recovered from his recent gastronomic 
troubles to try “landing on the pill for a homer” 
as of yore. However, he has been warned to 
keep away from hot dogs and ice cream cones 
in his odd moments. He proved a very expen- 
sive invalid for the New York Yankees. He has 
just hit the ball in this picture. You can’t see 
the ball; it is already ever the fence. 


Service Medal. 
came home. 

When his own country entered the war 
he enlisted with Uncle Sam. Impatient 
because he did not get ‘overseas, he took 
“French leave” from Fort Slocum and went 
to Canada where he re-joined the Canadian 
forces. He again saw service in France 
under the British flag, during the last year 
of the war. 

Because he did not get his discharge 


He was discharged and 
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quickly he went A. W. O. L. from the Brit. 
ish force of occupation at Cologne and went 
to Germany to study medicine. 

On his return to this country he Wag 
arrested for deserting the American army, 
However, high officials took an interest jy 
his case and he has now been given an hop. 
orable discharge and his record vindicated, 
His “buddies” are trying to get England tg 
follow suit. 








MARRIED IN PLANE 


Howard Potter, aviator, and Gladys Bay. 
ter, schoolteacher, were married in an aip. 
plane 3000 feet above Detroit. The Rey, 
Henry Ford (no relation to the auto many. 
facturer) performed the ceremony while 
flying in another plane. The best man and 
maid of honor were to have occupied 
third plane but the pilot they engaged for 
the aerial wedding was killed the day pre. 
vious in attempting a nose dive. After the 
ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Potter came back tg 
earth, jumped into another plane and left 
for Indianapolis on their honeymoon. 














SOME LEGISLATIVE ERRORS 


Giant autoists in Michigan must steer 
clear of other motorists. State Senator 
Hinkley has introduced a bill in the legis. 
lature that reads as follows: “No person 
operating any vehicle mentioned in this 
act, whose length is more than 40 feet and 











Many Phases to Sh 


The ultimate fate of Uncle Sam’s war- 
time cargo fleet is indicated by the act of 
the shipping board in placing 200 more of 
its idle vessels on the market. This is 
‘only one-fourth of the total number of 
boats tied up. 
shipbuilding plant at Hog Island, Pa., is 
also for sale. . 

Henry Ford is particularly interested in 
nine vessels of refrigerator type’ included 
in the sale. He would send his own prod- 
ucts in them to South American ports and 
bring back cargoes of fruit. 

Prospect of a subsidy to keep the mer- 
chant marine alive is fast disappearing. 
The idea, advanced by Chairman O’Connor 
of the shipping board, leads Senator Edge 
and others to declare there is no hope of 
putting such a bill through congress. Even 
the president is said to be against it. How- 
ever, some solons think there ought to be 
a way to provide the fleet with tonnage 
enough to keep it going; others deny the 
possibility. 

The International Seamen’s Union brands 
the O’Connor subsidy plan as “corrupting 
to the shipowners and degrading to the 
seamen.” President Furuseth of the union 
says the wage paid American seamen is 
now not more than two per cent above the 
foreign scale. He charges American ship- 
ping has received its worst blow from non- 
enforcement of the seamen’s act.” Because 
of adyerse views Chairman O’Connor now 
favors sale of the idle ships. 

Former Senator Calder declares that the 
United States wasted $1,500,000,000 on ship 
construction after the armistice. 

The cost of the entire cargo fleet was 
about $3,500,000,000. At the height of the 
shipbuilding program over 580,000 persons 
were engaged. When the armistice was 
signed the shipping board had 2300 ves- 
sels. Of that number 1100 have since-been 
junked. Only 320 ships are operated at the 
present time—15 passenger vessels and 305 
cargo carriers. Only 17 vessels earn a 
profit. 

Certain interests want to,purchase the 
Leviathan and five other big liners operated 
by the shipping board. .The Leviathan is 
the fleet’s biggest “white elephant.” It has 


The government’s. great ~ 
































ipping Problem 
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Will the Leviathan, “American Queen of the 
seas,” pass into private (possibly foreign) 
hands? Her sale is being advocated. 
caused the government a net loss of over 
a million. Chairman Palmer of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corp. thinks the government 
should sell to/private ownership as soon as 
possible. If it wants to hold on to the 
fleet, then Palmer favors a subsidy or buy- 
ing tonnage abroad. Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce asserts that a unified shipping 
policy is necessary before the merchant 
marine can hope to break even. 

The shipping board points out that Amer- 
ican vessels carried 40,400,000 tons, or 44 
per cent of the foreign commerce of the 
United States during the last fiscal year. It 
says the loss to the government from the 
board and its idle fleet has been reduced 
from $50,000,000 to $28,000,000 a year. 

Foreign shipping is not very firm, it is 
declared. Under present conditions for- 
eign vessels just about make ends meet. 
The International Mercantile Marine re- 
ports a deficit of over $1,000,000 last year. 
Loss of passenger traffic, due to restricted 
immigration, is partly to blame. The steam- 
ship interests are resorting to ‘one-class 
type ships to attract-more American tour- 
ists to Europe and more foreign tourists to 
this country. 
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less than 60 feet, shall drive such vehicle 
closer than 1,000 feet to any like vehicle 
described herein.” 

Utah fishermen are “hooked” by an error 
in the statutes of that state that requires 
them to use not less than two hooks to a 
line. The act s intended to prevent 
fishermen from doing that very thing, but 
in the hurry of passing the word “not” was 
inserted in the reading at the wrong place. 

* 


BOYS’ SCHOOL MAKES FORD PARTS 


Henry Ford conducts a $500,000 trade 
school at Detroit that serves a dual pur- 
pose. It not only teaches boys a trade but 
it makes flivver parts. A private institu- 








Henry Ferd Trade School for Boys _ 


tion, it eaters to Detroit boys whose cir- 
cumstances make it imperative that they 
earn something. Boys enter between the 
ages of 12 and 15. They.are paid $7.20 a 
week to start. The maximum pay is $18. 
Each juvenile worker is required to save at 
least $2 of each week’s wage. The gradu- 
ates are absorbed by the Ford plant. The 
students number 700 and there are 50 in- 
structors. The curriculum includes advanced 
school workin addition to practical work. 





SPORT WORLD GLEANINGS 


William MacFarlane is the new American 
golf champion. He defeated the veteran 
“Bobby” Jones by one stroke in a second 
match after the first one was tiedy Mac- 
Farlane did 36 holes in 147 strokes. 

Louisiana’s modified pari-mutuel system 
of betting om horse races has been upheld 
by the state courts. 

Peter de Paolo, youthful nephew of 
Ralph de Palma, is $38,000 richer as a re- 
sult of winning the Indianapolis auto race. 
He drove his Dusenberg racer over that 
brick track at am average speed of 101 
miles an hour. A front-wheel drive car 
came in second, 

Gene Tunney of New York defeated Tom 
Gibbons of St. Paul in the 12th round of 

boxing bout at the New York polo 
grounds, The world light-heavyweight ring 
championship was wrested from Mike Mc- 
Tigue by Paul Berlenbach in a 15-round 
battle at the Yankee ball park, that city. 


EAST SWELTERS 


\ hot spell in the East caused over 300 
deaths. Some theaters, factories etc. closed 
temporarily. In Washington the old stunt 
of frying an egg on the sidewalk was re- 
peated with marked success. Strange to 
say, a few miles off the coast the tem- 
perature hovered around 50. Snow and ice 
were reported in the Rocky mountain re- 
Sion. Baltimore was treated to a freak 
storm which covered the streets with hail 
two feet deep and tied up traffic. 


PAULINA BENEFITS THROUGH AD 


Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, wife of 
the speaker of the house and daughter of 
the illustrious “Teddy,” has permitted her 
name to be used in connection with a cold 
cream advertisement. The $5000 consider- 
ation will be put aside for the Longworth 
baby, Paulina (pronounced with a long “i’”). 
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News Notes 


“She’s a Bear.” The coast guard cutter 
Bear has sailed on her 37th annual cruise 
to the Arctic. She is returning home 10 
Eskimos rescued from Wrangell island. - 


—_— 


Negro Diplomat. Clifton Wharton, a 
Baltimore Negro, passed a state department 
test and has been appointed to a minor post 
at Monrovia, Liberia. 


Bootlegger Sentenced in Tax Fraud. 
Charles Steinberg of New York, found 
guilty of failing to pay an income tax of 
$460,000 on his profits as a bootlegger, was 
sentenced to serve five years at Atlanta 
penitentiary. He was also fined $10,000. 


Czolgosz’s Sister Divorced. Taunted be- 
cause his brother-in-law assassinated Pres- 
ident McKinley, Alexander Koness obtained 
a divorce at Los Angeles from his wife, a 
sister of Czolgosz. 


Scores Lie in Mud. The approach of a 
cyclone-shaped cloud caused spectators at 
the Ak-Sar-Ben racetrack at Omaha to 
throw themselves face downward in a 
field made muddy by rain. But it wasn’t a 
cyclone after all. 


$1,200,000 Dinner. A dinner which cost 
1200 men and women $1000 each marked 
the start of a drive in New York to raise 
$50,000,000 for the erection there of Amer- 
ica’s first Jewish college. 


“Ethyl Gas” Probe. A committee named 
hy Surg.-Gen. Cummins of the public health 
service is investigating the “health haz- 
ards” of “ethyl gas” (tetraethyl gas) man- 
ufactured by the Standard Oil Co. for 
auto use. 


Says Food Act is Void. The pure food 
and drug act is violated to such an extent 
that it is paralyzed, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
former chief of the bureau of chemistry, 























Nature Lovers ! 





—Cartoon from Louisville Courier-Journal. 


What with mutilating shrubbery, robbing 
orchards and leaving picnic trash, the city 
motorist has become a nuisance to rural 
folk. His depredations spoil more scenery 
than billboards ever did. 

“Some people think that the way to show 
their love for beautiful flowers and shrubs 
is to fill their machines with them when- 
ever they make a trip to the country,” 
comments the Louisville paper. The Bal- 
timore Sun adds: “God made the country. 
Picnic parties leave the evidence of civili- 
zation. 

Rye, an exclusive New York suburban 
community, was greatly troubled by city 
picnickers littering the pretty beaches with 
waste paper, empty bottles and boxes, 
scraps of food and other trash. The offi- 
cials banned excursion boats landing holi- 
day crowds there but the steamship people 
obtained a writ that permitted 1000 Manhat- 
tanites to debark there while the towns- 
people stood by powerless to interfere. 


‘helped enact the law. © 


told President Coolidge. He blames a con- 
spiracy of food adulterators. Dr. Wiley 


Sentenced “for Libel. A. N. Jacobs of 
Minneapolis, convicted of libeling former 
Senator Magnus Johnson, was sent to the 
workhowse for 60 days. 


72 and 65 Elope. The Masonic home for 
the aged at Decolo, Cal., was startled when 
B. W. Charlesworth, 65, and a 72-year-old 
woman inmate eloped. 


Irish General Egged. A bombardment of 
ancient eggs greeted Gen. Owen Duffy, com- 
mandant of the Irish Free State militia, at 
a review of the 165th infantry regiment in 











ie x .... 


Nature fashioned a bit of rock on Mt. George, 
near Napa, Cal., to resemble the profile of a 
man’s face. An interested native completed the 
work by providing the stone face with a huge 
steel pipe. Each year the residents polish the 
pipe and replace it. 








New York. It took 200 soldiers and po- 
licemen to remove offending spectators. 
Gen. Duffy stood his ground and grinned. 


“Sidewalks” Author Dies. Charles Law- 
lor, actor, who in 1894 wrote the song, “The 
Sidewalks of New York,” died suddenly at 
New York. He was 73 years old. His song 
was revived at the last Democratic conven- 
tion in New York. 


Lodge Estate. The late Senator Lodge of 
Mass. left an estate worth $1,250,000. 


Steal Radium. The first radium hold-up 
in New York was recorded when two men 
stole a packet containing $20,000 worth: of 
that precious element from a messenger 
employed by Dr. Isaac Levin. 


Boy Indicted for Murder. John Veres*of 
Lowell, Mass., aged eight, has been indicted 
for murder. He is alleged to have pushed 
a baby into a river. 








Mines Bureau Transferred. The bureau 
of mines has been transferred from the in- 
terior department to the commerce depart- 
ment under an executive order signed by 
the president. 


Aviator’s Father Dies. James Ellsworth, 
father of Lincoln Ellsworth who is with 
Amundsen on a polar flight, died in Italy. 
Worry over his son’s trip hastened his end. 
The elder Ellsworth was wealthy and was 
one of the backers of the expedition. 


Delmonico’s to Go. Delmonico’s restau- 
rant, one of New York’s most famous eat- 
ing places and known the world over, is 
doomed. A bank has bought the property 
and will erect a 30-story office building. 


Trivial Charge Costs Job. The postal au- 
thorities charged Max Rope, mail clerk, 
with stealing nine stalks of. rhubarb valued 
at’ 25 cents. It took 11 minutes for a jury 
to acquit him. However, Rope has been 
fired. He had been with the postoffice de- 
partment 21 years and soon would have 
been eligible for a pension. 
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From Other Lands®: 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


King Distributes Honors. There were 600 
in the list receiving honors on the occasion 
of the king’s birthday. The two most in- 
teresting persons so rewarded were the 
king’s horse trainer and the famous car- 
toonist, Bernard Partridge, who got a 
knighthood. A number of women were in- 
cluded. None were this time raised to the 
peerage. 


Islanders Want Yearly Mail. The inhabit- 





ants of the island of Tristan da Cunha, * 


known as the loneliest island of the British 
empire, have demanded at least one mail 
ship a year, under threats of emigrating. 
A missionary and teacher who had spent 
three years on the island declared the 140 
inhabitants, half-castes, are law abiding and 
industrious, and have no diseases and no 
crime. They fish half the year and farm the 
other half. They have a socialistic regime 
and are satisfied except for the isolation. 
After deciding to return the preacher had 
to wait more than a year for a boat. 


FRANCE 

Expel American Writer. The government 
ordered B. Raleigh, U. S. correspondent for 
a financial news agency, to leave France in 
five days. It was said that his dispatches 
sent to America were harmful to French 
credit. Raleigh appealed to the American 
embassy to obtain a stay of one month to 
settle his affairs. 


Camiile Flammarion Dies. One of the 
best known astronomers in the world, be- 
cause he wrote of astronomy for the lay- 
man, Camille Flammarion, died at Paris at 
the age of 84. His writings were translated 
into many languages. He stoutly held that 
Mars is inhabited by human beings, and in 
his late years he was strongly given to 
spiritualism. 





No Pyre for Indian Prince. When the 
Maharajah of Gwalior died at Paris stren- 
uous efforts were made to arrange a funeral 
pyre in the open air for the Indian prince, 
in accordance with the custom of his coun- 
try. The details could not be arranged in 
time, so the dead potentate, dressed in his 
royal robes and wearing his jewels, was 
cremated. The maharajah was one of the 
wealthiest of Indian rulers, was a lieuten- 
ant-general in the English army and pos- 
sessor of honorary degrees from English 
universities. 


GERMANY 


Reds Attack Shooting Club. There was a 
regular battle between the “red regiment” 
of Berlin and the shooting club of Teltow 
near that’city in which eight were killed 
and a number wounded. The communists 
out to consecrate a red flag made an attack 
on the club members with stones and bot- 
tles. Several policemen were hurt before 
they fired on the mob. After the fight 200 
communists were arrested. 





Crown Prince Reviews Planes. It was a 
taste of his pre-war glory that the former 
crown prince got when reviewing an air- 
plane competition at Berlin. The pilots 
and other officials stood at attention before 
him, but the crowds refrained from cheer- 
ing, seeming to resent the preference shown 
him. Foreign newspapermen were shooed 
off the field. 


Angered by Disarmament Note. The al- 
lied note on Germany’s failure to disarm ac- 
cording to treaty agreement caused much 
wrath, especially in the German newspapers. 
Dr. Schacht, president of the reichsbank, 
called the accusations trivial and declared 









the Dawes plan was threatened. “This sys- 
tem of political suppression,” he said, “has 
just about brought our nerves to the crack- 
ing point.” It was suggested that a general 
European conference be held to discuss the 
whole range of post-war problems. The 
government is extremely anxious to have 
the allies evacuate the Cologne zone, 





Old Marks No Good. By a decision of a 
court in Berlin the reichsbank is absolved 
from all obligations to redeem the paper 
marks of the inflation period. Many bil- 
lions of them are in existence, but are ab- 
solutely worthless. Only the rentenmarks, 
the new reichsmark and gold notes remain 
as currency. 


NORWAY 
Search for Amundsen. The Norwegian 
government alarmed at the delay of Roald 
Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth, Ameri- 
can, to return from their attempted flight 











A bleak scene in the Spitzbergen islands, 
Amundsen’s hopping-off place for the pole. 
These islands extend to 81 degrees north lati- 
tude. They were discovered in 1194 by Nor- 


wegians. Dutch and English ships visited them 
later, and rival claims arose over the valuable 
whale fisheries there, Later there were dis- 
putes over the rich coal fields, but a treaty 
signed at Paris in 1921 confirmed Norway’s 


sovereignty over the islands, 








from Spitzbergen to the north pole pre- 
pared to send two seaplanes in search of 
them. The ship Ingertre, built at Balti- 
more, was selected to carry the planes from 
Oslo to Spitzbergen. The general opinion 
was that the explorers were trying to re- 
turn on foot after their planes had failed 
them. 


SWITZERLAND 


Ban on Poison Gas. A strong appeal of 
Mr. Burton of America and Paul Boncour of 
France so affected the conference on arms 
traffic that the session went on record for 
a protocol by which the use of poison gas 
in war would be outlawed. It will be sub- 
mitted for the signature of all nations. 
Germany had previously backed the Ameri- 
can contention. The French won their fight 
against Japanese and Italians for publicity 
on the sales of airplanes to foreign govern- 
ments. In spite of British opposition it 
agreed to give special publicity to the sale 
of warships. Many other subjects were dis- 
cussed and a great deal of wrangling de- 
veloped. 


ITALY 

Objects to Paying Debts. Deputy Riboldi, 
communist, made a fiery speech in the 
chamber in which he declared Italy should 
never pay her war debts. Communists, he 
thundered, will never consent “to the trans- 
formation of Italyintoan Americancolony.” 
He was discussing, and opposing, the treaties 
of Versailles, Trianon and: Neuilly, which 
were ratified years ago by royal decree but 
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never formally sanctioned by parliament, 
Finance Minister Stefani announced in the 
senate that Italy was in no position to re. 


fund her war debts and could not entertain 
such a proposition. 





Great Parade for King. All Italy and the 
various Italian colonies staged at Rome a 
monster demonstration on the 25th anni- 
versary of the reign of Victor Emmanuel] 
If]. There was a riot of color and military 
music as 100,000 marchers passed before the 
king and the royal family. The African co}- 
onials had their especially gaudy uniforms, 
and the remnants of Garabaldi’s red shirts 
figured prominently. There were 8000 may. 
ors from as many Italian cities. 





Honor Garabaldi’s Memory. All Italy 
paused to celebrate the anniversary of 
Giuseppe Garabaldi, the patriot who uni- 
fied Italy. Services were held at his tomb 
in Caprera and thousands of veterans 
marched in red shirts, contrasting with the 
black shirts of the fascisti who marched 
with them. Wreaths were laid on the 
bust of the hero at Rome. 





American Credit Secured. Arrangement 
was made by the finance minister with J, 
P. Morgan & Co. of New York for a credit 
of $50,000,000 to stabilize exchange. The 
lira responded promptly with an upward 
move of 10 points. The Morgan firm had 
previously arranged credit of $100,000,000 
for both France and Great Britain in order 
to help exchange. 


SPAIN 


Bombs Set for King. King Alfonso paid 
a visit to a museum at Barcelona to see a 
bomb which had been made to end his life. 
It was picked up by guards from the rail- 
road tracks over which the king’s train 
arrived. Another was taken from a hall 
in Barcelona where the king was to preside 
over a meeting. Police learned of still 
other plots against the king’s life. Some 
14 persons were arrested in connection with 
attacks,on the king, including four priests 
of a cathedral where the king attended mass 
and where a bomb was found. 





Columbus Papers for Sale. The Duke of 
Veragua, a direct descendant of Christopher 
Columbus, has offered the papers of his 
famous ancestor to the Royal Academy of 
history for $145,000. He was said to have 
refused more than twice that much from 
American sources. The 103 documents com- 
prise a number -of letters exchanged be- 
tween Columbus and King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella. 


RUMANIA 

Wild Scenes in Parliament. In an at- 
tempt by the spposition parties to force 
the resignation of Premier Bratiano wild 
scenes occurred in the parliament. Fight- 
ing became general and entirely beyond 
control. The lights of the building were 
turned out and troops were called before 
the battling members could be made to 
leave the building. 


RUSSIA 


Soviets Seize Oil Field. By a soviet de- 
cree the captial of the soviet republic of 
Azerbaijan has been removed from Baku, 
the great oil center, to Kendje, An “autono- 
mous regime” was established for Baku 
and the surrounding oil fields. Russians 
have gradually displaced the natives of 
Azerbaijan as workers in the oil field, and 
the present move means that the Russians 
are completing their Russianizing of the 
territory. 


TURKEY 


Former Senator to Die. Abdul Kadr, 2 
former member of the Turkish senate, was 
condemned to death by the Angora tri- 
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bunal for having conspired to bring about 
the independence of Kurdistan. Both the 
son and secretary of the senator were con- 
victed and sentenced with him. 


INDIA 


Roosevelt Party Arrives. The Roosevelts, 
Theodore and Kermit, who are leading an 
expedition to central Asia, arrived with 
their party safely at Leh in the valley of 
the Indus. They departed for Kashgar, 
eastern Turkestan. Their wives are expect- 
ed to come to Srinagar to meet them on 
their return.in September. 


CHINA 


Strike Becomes Civil War. Strikes and 
student riots at Shanghai quickly turned 
into anti-foreign activity and then to civil 
war, with Russia helping one side and 
Japan aiding the other. A bolshevik school 
at Shanghai was raided, and Gen. Gushen, 
accused of having brought from Russia 
«2,000,000 for red propaganda, was arrested. 
The main fighting centered at Canton where 
the Cantonese drove the Yunnanese from 
the city. Reinforcements began to arrive 
for the latter and heavy fighting became 
imminent. Chang Tso-lin, who recently 
took Peking, was being watched with his 
200,000 men, He was said to have received 
aid from Japan, while the Christian general, 
Feng, was reported backed by Russians. 
Seeing danger of civil war involving all 
China foreign diplomats at Peking got to- 
gether to study the situation, while avail- 
able warships made their way toward 

hinese ports. 


PHILIPPINES 


Quezon Party Keeps Control. The Na- 
tionalista—the party of Manuel Quezon and 
Sergio Osmena—was the winning party in 
the national elections. Half the senate and 
all of the house were selected, and the Na- 
tionalistas got a majority in both. The 
Democrata party won control of the muni- 
cipal beard of Manila. Provincial gover- 
nors and other minor officials were also 
elected, 


Fighting Chicken Kills Man. A _ cock 
fight at Porae, Pampanga province, resulted 
in the death of one of the promoters, Ad- 
entes Mereado. Mercado was sitting in the 
pit. His bird, armed with a razor-like gaff, 
after killing its adversary turned on him, 
striking him in the abdomen. He died 
an hour Iater. 





HAWAII 


Senator Studies Defenses. Senator Hale, 
chairman of the naval affairs committee, 
began a tour of inspection of the islands 











to see what was necessary for their better 
defense. He was accompanied by H. D. 
Rouzer, a civil engineer. Better protection 
for the islands is to be urged on congress in 
the next session. 


ARGENTINA 


Indians Fast Disappearing. In a short 
time, probably in about 20 years, the 
aborigines of Tierra del Fuego will be ex- 
tinct. This is the opinion of Dr. F. K. 
Lothrop of New York after visiting the 
country for a thorough study of the natives. 











Plenty of time for and interest in politics. 
A popular demonstration at Moscow before the 
famous Kremlin palace. The people are here 
showing their indignation for the imprisonment 
in Poland of two Russian citizens, 








Of the four original tribes, he found that 
one had disappeared and another emigrated 
to the Chilean coast. The two others have 
only 130 members each, and they are being 
rapidly carried away by tuberculosis. These 
aborigines have the reputation of being ‘in 
the lowest scale of human beings, but Dr. 
Lothrop declared they possessed at least 
the average intelligence of savages. 


CUBA 

$2,000,000 Shortage Found. After a cabi- 
nét meeting at Havana it was anriounced 
that a shortage of $2,000,000 had ben dis- 
covered in the public works department. An 
audit of the accounts of the department had 
been under way since the beginning of the 
present administration, May 20. No com- 
ments were made by Secretary of Interior 
Cespedes. ; 


URUGUAY 
Highest Skyscraper Completed. Monte- 
video now boasts of the highest skyscraper 
in South America, a building of 28 stories 
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Blarney and the Blarney Stone 


The Blarney stone is a famous stone in 
the ruins of Blarney castle about four miles 
northwest of Cork, Ireland. The stone is 
triangular in shape and is near the top of 
the castle. It bears the following inscrip- 
tion: “Cormac MacCarthy fortis me fieri 
fecit, A. D. 1446.” 

There is an old legend that whoever kiss- 
es this stone is endowed with the magic 
power of persuading others with flattery 
and sweet words. Hence our word “blar- 
ney,” meaning to flatter or persuade with 
smooth talk, a quality for which the na- 
tives of the Emerald isle are supposed to be 
noted. The real Blarney stone is part of 
the castle wall and cannot be easily reach- 
ed for the kissing stunt, but another stone 
is provided for the purpose. A stone from 
Blarney castle was even taken to the 
World’s fair at Chicago in 1893 and thou- 
sands of people kissed it to test its magic 
powers. The Irish in Cork say that the 
stones in Blarney castle are very seldom 


kissed by anyone except American tourists. 

According to tradition, the Blarney stone 
originally belonged to the people of Tyre 
and Carthage who knew of its magic quali- 
ties. A band of Carthaginian adventurers 
stole the stone and took it to the island of 
Minorca. Afterwards they were driven by 
a storm into the harbor of Cork where 
they concealed the stone, which was later 
used by MacCarthy in building his castle. 
The reputation of the stone was further 
enhanced a couple of hundred years later 
when MacCarthy, alaterowner of the castle, 
concluded an armistice with Carew, the 
Lord President of Ireland, on condition of 
surrendering the fort to the English garri- 
son at Cork. Day after day the British 
minister waited for the fulfillment of the 
terms of the agreement. But MacCarthy 
continued to hold the fort. ‘he minister 
received only glibly written protocols and 
soft phrases and soon became the laugh- 
ing stock-of the British cabinet. 











os ; , , 9 
rising to 4 height of 338 feet. It is a com- 
bination of hotel and office building, built 
by an Italian who came to the country as a_ 
poor immigrant. There is competition 
among the large cities in the matter of 
high buildings._ Buenos Aires was leading 
with a 22-story building until now. 


CANADA 


Honor Women of Canada. A bronze 
monument executed by Gutzon Borglum 
was presented to Canada by the George 
Washington Sulgrave Institute commem- 
orating the part played by Canadian women 
in the World war. The gift was formally 
accepted by Premier King at Ottawa. He 
referred in his speech, to a similar monu- 
ment presented to Canada by France five 
years ago. 


Reject British Arbitration. A plan to end 
the four-month strike of the workers of 
the British Empire Steel Corp. in Nova 
Scotia fell through when the corporation re- 
fused to accept arbitration at the hands of 
the British minister of labor, Hon. James 
Murdock. Mr. Murdock had agreed to act, 
at the request of the mine workers, pro- 
vided both sides would agree to accept the 
decision. 


Claims All Land te Pole. The minister of 
interior speaking in the house of eommons 
laid claim for Canada to all land north of 
that country extending to the north pole. 
That includes any undiscovered country 
between Alaska and Greenland. A com- 
mission is now investigating the Dominion’s 
title to the lands. 

MOROCCO 

French Repel Desperate Attack. Using 
his best shock troops Abd-el-Krim made a 
fierce attack on the middle of the front at 
Taounat in an effort to open the way to Fez, 
which he boasted he would take. The 
French at first gave ground, but in a series 
of counter attacks drove .all the Riffians 
back across the Ouergha river with great 
slaughter. The fight lasted a whole day, 
and the French machine guns mowed down 
the enemy. Abd-el-Krim was soon after 
reported concentrating his men for another 
offensive at the same place. The French 
claimed to have killed between 250 and 300 
a few days before in airplane raids. The 
Riffians have shown much knowledge of 
modern war and are especially skillful in 
hiding and protecting themselves. 


EGYPT 


Found Guilty of Murder. All the men 
brought to trial for the assassination of the 
English officer, Sir Lee Stack, last Novem- 
ber were found guilty of murder by the 
Cairo court. Eight were sentenced to death, 
The nine who were tried after many sus- 
pects had been arrested and released were 
mostly students or railroad workers. The 
British made the government pay $2,500,000 
indemnity, withdraw all Egyptian soldiers 
from the Sudan and increase the irrigation 
area of that country. 


TRIPOLI 


Italians Slay 250 Natives. In a three-day 
battle Italian troops killed 250 rebellious 
natives of Cyrenaica, losing only two of 
their own men, Five columns of [Italian 
forces have been operating in the Jebel 
region since January. Feeling was aroused 
in Egypt when a rumor was started that the 
latlians, who were near the border, had 
crossed over and had occupied Egyptian 
territory. The question was amicably 
settled. 











I planted flowers. My neighbcr keeps 
A lot of healthy chickens, 
And though to date I’ve raised no blooms, 
The chickens raised the dickens. 
—Kansas City Star. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


The History of Paper-Making — 


The origin of paper-making is lost in the 
unrecorded past. When the Roman empire 
with all its pomp and glory was at its 
height the best medium known for written 
records was tree bark. Then the Egyptians 
improved over this idea by introducing 
papyrus. Papyrus was made from longitu- 
dinal sections cut from the papyrus reed, a 
famous aquatic plant of the Nile. After a 
time scarcity of this reed alarmed the 
Egyptian king and the use of parchment or 
vellum became prevalent. Parchment was 
made of animal hides, specially treated. 
All of these mediums, however, were but 
makeshifts for paper. Although there is no 
authentic record of the origin of the making 
of this essential commodity the credit, 
without doubt, must be given to Ts’ai-lun, 
a Chinaman, who in 75 A. D. made paper by 
using the bark of the mulberry tree as raw 
material. Thus to the Orient with her 
prehistorical ingenuity and cunning we owe 
the discovery of the art. 

For almost 1000 years China monopolized 
the industry but her art was learned by the 
Arabs who occupied the Chinese province 
of Samarkand. The Arabs improved paper 
by substituting linen or cotton rags for 
bark. But not until the 11th century. was 
the art introduced into Spain by the Moors. 
Then the industry gradually spread 
throughout Europe. Experiments were 
made with bark, straw and other raw mate- 
rials. The construction of the wasp’s nest 
was studied, but it was not until 1719 that 
Reaumur, a Frenchman, formulated his 
ideas regarding use of wood-pulp, and an- 
other century elapsed before ground wood- 
pulp was actually made. The credit for its 
manufacture is given to Keller, a German. 

Paper was first made in this country in 
the latter part of the 17th century by Rit- 
tinghuysen, at Roxborough, near Philadel- 
phia, but he did not make it from wood- 
pulp. Pagenstecher, a German engineer, 
Senator Warren 


by churning in a barking drum. - This huge 
drum filled with logs is revolved, tumbling 
the logs over and over, thus removing the 
bark by friction. Alsc, some kinds of wood 
used in making paper are barked in the 
woods by the woodsmen. Wood barked by 
the “rosses” process, however, is said to 
command the best price. 

There are two kinds of wood-pulp— 
chemical or sulphite pulp and mechanical 
pulp. Chemical pulp is made by cooking 
the wood in a dilute acid under pressure. 
Mechanical pulp is made by grinding or 
chipping the wood under pressure. After 
pulp is formed it is thoroughly washed and 
reduced to uniform fibers. It is then 
mixed. The prevailing formula for mix- 
ing or making paper is four parts of me- 
chanical pulp and one part of sulphite pulp. 
These proportions, however, may vary each 
way in different mills, Fillers, sizing, 
bleachers or dyes, if used, aré added dur- 
ing the mixing process. Water is then add- 
ed until the pulp comprises only one per 
cent of the whole mixture. It is again thor- 
oughly mixed, and after being screened is 
run over an endless wire belt. Suction 
boxes beneath the “wire” remove part of 
the water. After leaving the wire the 
mass of pulp passes between large. steel 
rollers. The upper roller is covered with 
felt which helps to squeeze the moisture 
out of the pulp. 

The mass of pulp is then conveyed to a 
series of press rolls by means of a woolen 
belt. Although the press rolls remove 
much of the remaining moisture, at the 
completion of the process the sheet of pa- 
per contains about two-thirds of the orig- 
inal moisture. This is all removed by 
passing the sheet over a series of heated 
hollow cast cylinders. The finishing touch- 
es are given by ironing. the sheet between 
smoothly finished steel roHers. When the 


paper comes from these rollérs it is wound : 
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into rolls. _Then the rolls are unwound, 
split into proper widths and lengths and 
rewound. - The roHs are wrapped in heavy 
paper and are ready for shipment. On this 
basis about one cord anda half of rough 
wood is used to make a ton of paper. A 24- 
page newspaper cuts out of the forests of 
this country or Canada a block of wood 
two inches high, three inches wide and 
four inches long. 


At the present time paper is a most -ex- 
tensively used commodity. The many vari- 
eties of paper used are news print, wax, 
tissue, cigarette, building, imitation parch- 
ment, wall paper ete. One cannot imagine 
the utter helplessness of the American peo- 
ple were paper no longer available. It 
seems like a long stride from the virgin 
forest to the daily newspaper but it is to 
the too rapidly disappearing virgin forest 
that the daily newspapers owe their pres- 
ent degree of efficiency. In fact our for- 
ests are disappearing so rapidly that the 
government fears the exhaustion of the 
pulp-wood supply. During 1922 the United 
States alone consumed more than eight 
million tons of paper. This is said to be 
more than that used by all the other coun- 
tries of the world combined. It requires 
approximately 9,150,000 cords of wood an- 
nually to meet the present demand: The 
forests of practically every region in the 
country are being cut more rapidly than 
they can be replaced by growth. Canada 
now furnishes us nearly 37 per cent of our 
pulp-wood requirements. During. 1923 we 
imported 1,345,000 tons of newsprint pa- 
per, over 1000 tons of greaseproof and wa- 
terproof paper, approximately 8000 tons of 
kraft and 6000 tons of other grades of 
wrapping paper. To this was added over 
700 tons of coated paper, 1000 tons of tis- 
sue paper, 35,000 tons of paper board and 
1000 tons of writing paper. Thus we im- 
ported over $118,790,000 worth of paper 
while we exported only $24,903,000 worth. 

Experts claim that America cannot de- 
pend on imports to supply her demand for 
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Miller and Warren 
Curtis, a manufac- 
turer, purchased the 
American rights of 
a wood reducer in- 
vented by Wolter, a 
German. They ex- 
perimented withand 
made practical im- 
provements on the 
process, built a mill 
on the bank of the 
Hudson river and in 
1840 gave to the 
world the first pa- 
per made from wood. 
In the manufacture 
of pulp-wood paper 
spruce, poplar, hem- 
lock and fir are 
most extensively 
used. The length 
into which the logs 
are cut depends up- 
on the medium of 
transportation to be 
utilized. All bark is 
removed from the 
logs before they can 
be made into paper. 
One method of re- 
moving the bark is 
by means of the 
“barker” or “rosser.” a : 
The “rosser” is a re- iy he 
volving disk equip- . 





masters the situation 
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she faces a paper 
famine. According to 
statistics compiled 
by U. S. department 
of agriculture less 
than one-third of 
the original timber 
stand of the United 
States remains. Or- 
ganized protection 
of the forest areas 
has done much to- 
ward the perpetua- 
tion of the Ameri- 
can woodlands and 
in many placestrees 
have been planted. 
But it will require 
many decades - for 
these artificial for- 
ests to mature. Co- 
operation on_ the 
part of the public 
is utged along the 
lines of forest pro- 
tection against fire, 
insects and disease. 
It can only be 
through  co-opera- 
tion, © conservation 
and increased pro- 


:. Sues duction of forest 


areas that the Unit- 
ed States will be 
able to avert: what 





ped with blades. As 
the disk revolves 
the log is turned un- 


til it is free from all they carry, were handed down by their. ancestors. 


An enigma is presented by the Tchevsuri, hillmen of Georgia in Trans-Caucasia, who ~wear 
ancient armor very similar to that worn by the early Crusaders. 


that their coats and hoods of metal rings, and the long swords with hilt8 forming crosses whicn her economic, social 
Some #ven claim to be descended from the and political posi- 


would otherwise be 


In fact, these warriors claim 2 S8reat handicap to 


bark and blemishes Crusaders. The hillmen have lately broken into print because they oppose longer remaining under 


the Russian soviet government. 


Another method is — guaint war dance. 


The picture shows members of the Tchevsuri going through a- “on among the vf 
Note the chain armor hand shields and broad swords, also the bare feet. . tions of the world. 
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Little Stories From Real Life 





THIS BURGLAR WAS LADYLIKE 


Nettie Gawler, who had the unenviable 
reputation of being the only woman burg- 
lar in Kansas City, made burglaring quite a 
profitable business—until she was caught. 
One night she stole some clothes from the 
residence of Mrs. Fannie Farr of that city. 
Some time after the clothes were stolen 
Mrs. Farr was visiting at the home of her 
mother when a woman called at the house 
and tried to sell her some clothing. “This 
dress will just fit you,” she said. “The bust 
and waist measurements are just right. You 
are just the proper height to wear them 
nicely.” 

“What kind of a dress is it?” inquired 
Mrs. Farr, all at once becoming interested. 

“It’s a taffeta silk with a lace collar and 
insertion of narrow Val—” began the 
woman, when Mrs. Farr seized her by the 
arm, interrupting her. 

“lll take it,” she said. “Let’s go and see 
it at once.” 

\s the two were going toward the house 
where the dress was alleged to be stored 
they met a policeman and Mrs. Farr asked 
him to arrest her companion. The woman 
was taken into custody, the house was 
searched afd the stolen goods were re- 
covered, 


NOT WHAT YOU'D EXPECT 


If you had worked in this country for 
10 years to save up enough money to re- 
turn to your home in Poland, would you 
entrust your steamship ticket to a total 
stranger until the boat sailed, expecting to 
get it back again? No, you wouldn’t—but 
that’s what Joseph Stanikewicz and Martin 
Vaisnoris, two Polish miners from Pennsy!- 
vania, did. The stranger whom they met 
in New York was a pleasant, smooth-spoken 
man—a fellow countryman—who said he 
was a steamship agent. He told the miners 
that New York was a dangerous city and 
that they had better give him their tickets 
and passports to keep for them until sail- 
ing time the next day. 

The next day Stanikewicz and Vaisnoris 
arrived at the pier in plenty of time before 
the sailing but the stranger with their 
tickets was nowhere to be seen. The men 
told their story to the steamship officials. 


It was arranged that if the stranger should 
arriye with the tickets soon after the boat 
cast off, a tug would take the two men out 
to the vessel. The officials, however, had 
seen many such tricks pulled off before by 
confidence men and in this case they did 
not expect to see the stranger with the 
tickets show up. When the boat cast off 
the stranger had not appeared and the men 
were wondering what they would do next. 

Then the one chance in a million brought 
the stranger rushing down the pier with the 
tickets and passports in his hands. He said 
he was sorry to be late. He was not a 
criminal but an honest man. The two men 
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jumped into the waiting tug and followed 
the steamer for a distance until it was 
found they could not overtake it. They 
returned to the pier where officials made ar- 
rangements to put them up in a hotel and 
transfer their passage to another steamship 
sailing a few days later. 


PAID FOR HIS BROTHER'S SINS 


Do you believe in the principle of com- 
pensation and adhere to the belief that a 
man may be rewarded for enduring. unjust 
punishments for wrongs committed by 
others? Here is a story to test your 
theories. In Georgia there was a certain 
man who lived an upright, honest life; he- 
had a “black-sheep” twin brother. So very 
close was the resemblance between the two 
that they could hardly be told apart. Un- 
like the famous Lem and Jem, they both 








. Odd Accidents 


Brake Kills Passenger. While riding in 
a Pennsylvania train Mrs. Fred Cooper of 
Jenkintown, Pa., was instantly killed by a 
piece of brake that came crashing through 
the window at her side. It is thought that 
the missile was hurled from the train and 
entered the window on a rebound. 


When Corsets are Useful. A bullet fired 
during an. argument in a Jersey City 
grocery store hit Mrs. E. Giggelman, a spec- 
tator. A corset stay warded off the bullet. 
Mrs. Giggelman has decided to stick to cor- 
sets despite fashion’s mandate. 


Killed Freeing Bird. In making a nest a 
pigeon picked up a piece of string and be- 
came entangled in it. Edward Clark, 13, 
saw the bird’s plight and climbed the 
Chicago elevated line structure to release 
it. Suddenly he plunged to the ground dead. 
He had touched an unguarded high-power 
electric cable. 


An Affair of State. Being knocked from 
one state into another was the experience 
of Roy Saunders of Danville, fil. An auto 
he was driving in Stateline City was hit by 











a locomotive on the Illinois side and hurled 
to the Indiana side. 


Bolt Hits Shovel. An upraised shovel in 
the hands of a workman at Salem, Ohio, 
was struck by a bolt of lightning. It split 
the shovel into three parts, hit three houses 
and stunned six-months-old twins in one 
house but the workman was uninjured. 


Fish Bowl Starts Fire. Sun rays magni- 
fied by a goldfish bowl standing in a win- 
dow ignited the seat of a cane-bottom chair 
in the home of Dr. Morris Zimmerman at 
Newark, N. J. The firemen were called. 











Dog Causes Trouble. Harvey McIntyre 
brought suit at Erie, Pa., against John 
Davis, alleging that a dog owned by the 
latter bit a horse that kicked an auto in 
which McIntyre was riding, causing the 
machine to overturn. A jury could not 
decide who owned the dog so the suit was 
dismissed. 


Fatal Nap in Furnace. Albert Greaver, 12, 
went to sleep in a blast furnace in the Na- 
tional Forge Co. at Louisville, Ky. Not 
knowing the boy was inside, a workman 
started the fire. The lad jumped out of 
the furnace door a living ball of flame. 
He later died. 
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The honest brother had paid the price of 
many of the black sheep’s misdeeds in early 
boyhood but the first great misfortune came 
as a result of the latter’s marriage. The 
honest man was married at the time but 
when his wife heard of the new marriage 
and saw the pictures in the papers she be- 
lieved her husband under an assumed name 
had married another woman. She brought 
suit against him, was given a divorce and 
finally married another man. The deserted 
husband protested that it was his brother 
and not himself who had married this time 
but no-one would believe him. 

After serving a sentence for bigamy and 
partially forgetting his troubles, the luck- 
less fellow was extradited to Mississippi 
to answer for offenses which had been 
committed there by his scapegrace brother. 
His lawyer some time later got the case be- 
fore the judge and the man so convincingly 
told the story of his misfortunes due to his 
twin brother that the judge granted a writ 
in habeas corpus proceedings. He finally 
gained his liberty and returned to his home, 
and, still undaunted, announced that he 
would make a fresh start. But five good 
years of his life had been filched from him 
and could never be restored. 

This all happened many years ago. The 
truth was made public when the black sheep 
died leaving a written confession of his 
misdeeds and vyouching for the good char- 
acter of his brother. The honest man’s 
wife was overcome with remorse. She went 
to Reno and obtained a divorce from her 
second husband and came back and _ re- 
married her first. There was nothing hold- 
ing the man back now; his wife helped hinr 
in every way possible and with the years 
came prosperity. Today they are wealthy 
and living in a fine bungalow in California 
—but are thinking of moving to Florida, 


— Our Health ~ 


A new treatment for curbing high blood 
pressure has been discovered. It consists 
of hypodermie injections of extracts of 
the liver. According to Dr.W. J. MacDonald, 
of St. Catherines, Canada, in 33 clinical 
cases already treated the pressure has been 
reduced. On the average, he says, ‘the 
patients treated have been known to’ be 
subject ‘to high ‘blood pressure for six 
years before treatment. Patients whose 
pressures have been running over 200 for 
years require one dose a week to keep their 
pressures under 150. 











Among the outstanding developments in 
surgery for the last two years is the radio 
knife whith is particularly adapted to sur- 
gery in cancer cases. This instrument is 
now regarded by many surgeons as having 
possibilities in a cure for that dread dis- 
ease. The radio knife is an instrument elec- 
trically operated through a cabinet which 
has the appearance of an ordinary radio 
set and ordinary radio tubes are used in it. 
In applying the knife the surgeon merely 
draws it across the spot where the incision 
is to be made, the skin and tissue fall apart 
and are automatically cauterized. 





According to Hygeia, contagious diseases, 
such a diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles 
etc., are most prevalent in children of pre- 
school age. A recent study of such diseases 
showed that 57 per cent of the children 
afflicted with any of them were less than 
seven years old. Only 224 per cent of the 
cases were among schoolchildren, If one 
half of the five and six year olds were in 
school, the percentage of cases in the pre- 
school group would still be over 47 per cént. 
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Here are two errors easy to recognize. 
The tracks of the rabbit are opposite to 
the direction the animal is running. Also 


the front cover page on the magazine the 
farmer is reading is on the back.~ Geo. 
Whiteman, of Scottsburg, Ind., was the 
Sherlock who caught these. 


Here’s another one of those pictures” 


where the wind is made to blow in opposite 
directions at the same time. Note the 


smoke coming from the factory chimney 
and the flag on the airship. A reader in 
Walla Walla, Wash., clipped it from a Paci- 
fic coast newspaper. 

Pictures 1 and 2, sent in by a Michigan 
reader, show how a barrel of apples can 
shrink from fright when a fat man falling 
off a ladder is about to land on them. An- 
other error is the way the hoops are put on. 
In No. 3, says Russel Huxsol, of Wolf Point, 
Mont., a baseball has just been. thrown 
through the window. The pieces of glass 
shown flying in the air are more than 
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enough to fit back into the hole in the 
pane. Curiously, also, no ball is to be seen, 
although the picture is taken at the pre- 
eise moment the glass has been broken 
through. In No, 4, if we are to believe the 
dotted lines which the artist has drawn to 
show the path of the billiard ball knocked 
through the window, the man is falling pre- 
maturely. The ball has not yet touched 
him but he is going through all the motions 
of a complete knockout. Thurston G. Fox, 
of Salisbury, N. C., got it from a cartoon. 


g Here? 


The lady in No. 5 has done a wonderful 
thing; she should go in the movies. The 
wash tub is tilted the wrong way (even ad- 
mitting that she could kick it that high in 
the first place), says C. V. Bradley, of St. 
Louis. In No. 6 the bucket is tipped and 
spilling before the handle and rope are 
brought into.a straight line. F. R. Haws, 
of Monmouth, HL, says if you don’t believe 
it, fil a bucket with hot water and try it 
yourself. 

Do you see anything wrong-in this: pic- 
ture, which is by a famous cartoonist? Yes, 
you will say; the street cars rounding the 
corners are shown curved. Qn - second 


thought, however, it is possible that the 
artist did it purposely to inject. additional 
humor into-an already humorous ‘cartoon. 
Cartoons, it should be remembered, are not 
to be taken too seriously as regards drawing 
details; the main thing is to express the 
idea regardless of accuracy of lines. J. J. 
Wagner, of Chicago, brought it to our 
attention. 

Nature fakers are not all dead yet. Here 
is the evidence. No. 1 shows a coyote with 
rings around its tail; the rest of its outer 
anatomy is apparently one color. The tale 
of this ringed tail doesn’t ring true. In No. 
2, sent in by Henry Loewen, and J. D. Stoesz 
both of Hillsboro, Kans., the skunk (on the 











right) has only one broad white stripe run- 
ning down the middle of its back. As close 
as these two gentlemen have ever been able 
to get to a skunk, observation showed two 
white stripes on either side of the center 
black stripe. Howard Bullard, of Bullards, 
Ore., says the deer’ in No. 3 should have its 
horns farther forward—close behind the 
eyes and not on top of the head. No. 4, de- 
scribed in a short story as being a mule, 
more nearly resembles a horse, says Jeff 
Reynolds, of Sherman, Tex. The Cow in 
No. 5 has five teats all in a row. Claude P. 
Tabor, of Haynesville, La., objects to this 
extra teat as being uncalled. for; and who 
ever saw the teats all in a- row. like this? 
The artist should go out to the country and 
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leok over the scenery. -In No. 6 the cow’s 
‘ears are in front: of her horns; the horns 
should be in front of the ears. Charlie 
White, of. Bethel, N. C., says this one must 
have belonged to Barnum. Just take a look 
at No. 7. See the cow on the right? Where 
are its two hind legs? No, we don’t know, 
either. O’Dee Trisler, of Silver City, §, 
Dak., sent it in. 









“POETRY WILL OUT” 


There is a popular saying to the effect 
that once in every person’s life come a 
time and a desire to write poetry. In most 
cases the product never sees the light. Some- 
times the. effusions are hidden away and 
serve to surprise later generations. 

Matter-of-fact business men, public offi- 
cials, domestic servants etc. would own up 
to trying their hands at riming, “Arabella,” 
a youthful effort, turned up to confound no 


less a person than former Secretary of the 


Navy Daniels. It started off thus: 


Dear Arabella, so sweet. and mellow 

And, Oh, how she could love a fellow. 
The second “worse” went: 

Dear Arabella, how pink her smeller, 

And, Oh,.how she could kiss a feller. 


When the Prince of Wales crossed the 
equator on his present trip the festive oc- 
casion invited “razzes” for his not being 
married. “Father Neptune” took pity and 
presented him with a girl—a gawky sailor 
disguised in an old green dress, This caused 
Edward to break into rime: 


I thank you for your kind suggestion 
About your beautiful princess; 

But may I ask you just one question— 
Where in——did she get that dress? 
But, in spite of all, ’m forced to spurn her, 

Though your offer makes me proud. 
Yes, my king, I must return her; 
Pets on board are not allowed. 


Gen. Dawes, besides being a composer, 
musician, late sleeper, senate heckler and 
vice-president, is also something of a poet. 
The following is credited to him: 


*Tis not the fairest form that holds 
The mildest, purest soul within; 

*Tis not the richest plant that holds 
The sweetest fragrance in. 





WANTED: ONE ELECTRIC CHAIR 


The District of Columbia, which has sub- 
stituted electrocution for the noose as a 
form of capital punishment, finds it diffi- 
cult to purchase a chair. The field of 
manufacturers seems limited. The District 
can spend $10,000 on the chair. 

Only one firm has put in a bid. However, 
it guarantees complete satisfaction. 





AN EDITOR’S BLESSINGS 


Blessed are the merchants who advertise 
because they believe in it and in their busi- 
ness; for their prosperity shall increase 
many fold. Blessed are the country cor- 
respondents who send in their well-written 
tems every week; for fame of their friendly 
neighborhoods shall go abroad in the land. 
Blessed is the woman who sends in a writ- 
ten account of a party or wedding for she 
shall see the details of the function and the 
names of her guests correctly reported. 
Blessed are those who do not expect the 
editor to know everything, but who call up 
and tell him whenever an interesting event 
occurs to them for they shall have a newsy 
paper in their town. Blessed are they who 
get their copy in early for they shall oc- 
cupy a warm place in the editor’s heart. 
Blessed are those who co-operate with the 
editor in his efforts in behalf of the com- 
munity for their town shall be known far 
and wide as a good place in which te live.— 
Vilas County News, “, 
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The Wyé Oak in Talbot Co., near Balti- 
more, Md., has been crowned king of the 
oaks in America. It is a white oak with a 
trunk that measures over 18 feet in diam- 
eter. It is 8% feet in height and has a 
spread of 140 feet. Experts estimate it to 
be over 400 years old. At Horseham, Pa. 
stands one of the oldest and largest sassa- 
fras trees in this country. It is estimated 
to be ovér 360 years old and its trunk is 
nine feet in circumference. The people of 
Pennsylvania think more of the sassafras 
tree than they do of any other kind. They 
fee] as though they will mot maintain their 
good health unless early each Spring they 
imbibe, for several weeks, sassafras tea in 
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Largest Elm in the World 


place of their coffee or “store” tea. Sassa- 
fras tea is made from the bark of the roots. 
When Thomas Jefferson was president of 


the United States a friend sent him some 
pecan nuts, Instead of eating them he 
sent them to various friends with sugges- 


tions that they plant them. One nut was 
given to a Mr. Threlkeld, of Georgetown, 
which is now part-of Washington, D. C. ._He 
planted the nut, and soon the little tree 
popped through the ground. He gave it 
every attention and today, as the property 
of the Georgetown Convent, this pecan tree 
is over 65 feet tall with a trunk circumfer- 
ence of over seven feet. 

At Carbondale, Pa., stands an elm tree 


that is considered one of the most perfectly 
proportioned trees in this country. Its age 
is unkown. Along the Lee highway near 
the confluence of the north and south forks 


of the Holston river, and a few miles from 
hingsport, Tenn. stands what is claimed 
to be the largest elm tree in the world. 
Our sketch was taken from a recent picture 
of the tree. This tree was standing when 
the first Europeans visited that region. The 
i fayette Elm at Kennebunk, Me., is widely 

I wh. 

The “Corner Oaks” at the foot of Mar- 
lin’s mountain, West Virginia, were marked 
“Gen. Andrew Lewis, October 6, 1751.” Gen. 
Lewis was the hero of Point Pleasant and 








Young Widow, receiving proposal from the 


parson—Are you sure my little boy would be 
4 


moO drawback?—London Humorist. 


Some Famous American Trees 





was the military trainer and patron of 
George Washington, who tried to get Lewis 
appointed commander-in-chief of the ar- 
mies in the Revolutionary war, but after- 
ward the appointment came to Washington 
himself. These trees are claimed to be the 
oldest marked corner trees in the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

In the’*Tampa Bay Park is a large spread- 
ing oak tree which is said to have been the 
resting place of De Soto on his first trip to 
Florida. It is known as the DeSoto Oak. It 
is situated about 100 yards from the main 
entrance to the park and has a spread of 
120 feet. It is nearly 80 feet tall and is one 
of the handsomest and best proportioned 
trees in Tampa. During the war with Spain 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles made his headquarters 
under this tree for a short while. 
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A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his own 
boss and the owner of a permanent, ever- 
expanding, profitable merchandising service. 
It may start with $35 capital, or $1,000, but 
it cannot start without capital. The degree 
of success has no reasonable limit. It has 
attracted to it and has today engaged in it, 
men who are conspicuous successes and of 
long and wide experience in merchandising, 
with capital abundant for all their require- 
ments; and the other extreme of men and 
women with limited business experience and 
qualifications and very small capital. 


No man is too big for the business, 


The business is merchandising, but it entails a service 
that is unique, intensely interesting, productive of 
great enthusiasm, and broadly constructive. It makes 
you the greatest benefactor in your community, town, 
city or district, and pays you a real profit for such 
benefaction A 

Service is the foundation of all rea) success, and this 
service literally enables you to take time from-eternity 
and put it into the life of man, and make legitimate 
profits in doing so. 


Address C. H. WOODWARD, 








1845 Sunnyside Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR 


Here's your opportunity to 

try the biggest collar bar- 

gain on the market. 
Linene Reversible Collars are made so that they 
can be reversed when soiled. Both sides are alike, of fine 
cotton cloth with stylish, starched finish. They are 
flexible, comfortable, and always smooth around the 
neck. You save money because these Reversible Collars 
cost less than laundry, and because by reversing them 
when soiled, you get two clean surfaces. Try them once 
and you will never wear any other kind of collar. 


Don't take our word for it. Prove it yourself. 


SPECIAL OFFER We will mail you, for 


thorough trial, 5 sample 

Linene Reversible Collars 
of our up-to-date, improved Van Dyck style if you send us your 
address with 25 cents and_tell_us what size you want. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 


DEPT. BOSTON. MASS. 


Subscription Solicitors 


or any one desirous of taking up this pleasant and 
lucrative work should get our proposition to local 
agents. You can easily add to your income by devot- 
ing a part of your spare time to our interests. The 
Pathfinder is so well known all over the land that we 
need a representative in every locality to take both 
new and renewal subscriptions. We pay very liberal 
cash commission’ and aid you in every possible way. 
Free samples, return envelopes, order blanks, etc. 
Write today giving territory you wish to cover. No 
competition. We give our workers exclusive territory 
tights and protect your interests. Address 


The Pathfinder, Agency Dept., Washington, D. C. 
On $1.50 


AGENTS $1. 4A Profit siiz 


Every owner buys gold initials for his auto; 10 
orders daily easy. Samples andinformation free. 
World Monogram Co., Dept. 78, Newark, N. J. 
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Things Scientifi 





Little Need for Muscle 


Two thousand years from now man may 
have hoofs, says Prof. Conrad Tharaldsen, 
of the zoology department of Northwestern 
university. He will probably have a huge 
dome of a head, a spindling body, dumpy 
legs and feet something like those of a 
horse. As a result of inaction and little need 


| of muscular strength man’s arms and legs 


are already beginning to dwindle in size, 
says the professor. Mechanical inventions 


| are rapidly doing away with the need for 


muscle, he says, and lack of. use is causing 
the muscular portions of the body to de- 
generate. But man’s ever-growing brain 
will need more room, As a consequence his 
skull will get bigger and bigger until it 
resembles a dome. 


Fossil Banana Seeds 

It has always been supposed that the 
banana was unknown in America until it 
was brought by Europeans. Prof. E. W. 
Berry, paleontologist. at Johns’ Hopkins 
university, produces fossil banana seeds 
found in coal beds in South America to dis- 
prove this belief. These seeds prove that 
bananas were native in America and that 
the natives cultivated and ate them long 
before Europeans and Asiatics ever saw the 
continent. Fossil leaves of wild bananas 
have been found as far north as Yellow- 
stone park. 


How Bees Communicate 

Prof. von Frish, of Breslau University in 
Prussia, at the International Association of 
Nature Students at Innsbruck, Austria, told 
of his 12 years of labor in‘an attempt to 
answer the question, “How doth the busy 
little bee?” He proved that bees can dis- 
tinguish colors and smells. .That they can 
distinguish between colors was proved by 
placing bees on papers of different colors. 
He found that they could distinguish orange, 
green, blue, violet and purple, but they 
were color blind to scarlet. 

However, the prize accomplishment of the 
bee is its power of communicating to its 
fellows. When a bee finds a new and rich 
source of honey it makes the fact known 
to its associates by executing a whirling 


dervish dance upon its arrival at the hive. 
The other bees understand the signal, for 
they immediately set out in all directions 
to find the place, according to Prof. Frish, 
who showed movies of the bee in the act of 
dancing and the excitement in the hive it 
causes. The bee does not. indicate the di- 
rection of the find, says the professor, but 








This is one of a number of sloths brought 
from South American by Cecil Wright, a Cali- 
fornia show man. These strange animals spend 
nearly their whole lives hanging upside down 
from the limbs of trees. 








the others are apparently aided by the scent 
of flowers attached to the scout’s body and 
by a special odor which it emitted at the 
scene of the discovery. 


Ancient Pueblo City in Nevada 


M. R. Harrington of the Museum of the 
American Indian. completed a thorough in- 
vestigation of a buried pueblo city in south- 
ern Nevada. The vast city was inhabited 
about 3000 years ago and was the home of 
15 or 20 thousand persons. “The ruins, 
covered with sand, run in a continuous line 
six miles and aré about a half-mile wide,” 
declared Harrington. “The outlines of 
houses of stone and adobe and stone pave- 








Was Both Astronomer and Minister 


Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, distinguished as- 
tronomer and minister, died at his home in 
Portland, Me., at the age of 59. He was 
born at Meadville, Pa., and received his 
early training for the ministry at the Mead- 
ville Theological School. Later he gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Divinity School and 
studied in Oxford university, England. He 
excelled both as a Unitarian minister and 
as an astronomer. 

It was from early work in the Sunday- 
school that Dr. Metcalf got his first inspira- 
tion to study astronomy. It was then that 
he got his first glimpses into the possibili- 
ties of the heavens’. When he was 14 years 
old he read Richard Proctor’s “Other 
Worlds than Ours.” He was awed by the 
mightiness of the subject. About the same 


time there was a conjunction of Jupiter and 


Mars, a phenomenon which he observed 
from the back yard of his home. After this 
nothing could quench his thrist for knowl 
edge of astronomy. He gave all his mar- 
bles and a jack-knife for the first crude 
lens which he owned. This was. bought 
from a boy who had found.it,in an aban- 
doned house. After long pleading and a 
promise that.in the future. he . would; be 
more diligent in carrying in wood his moth- 


er gave him $6 to have the lens mounted. 

Many years later, while a minister in a 
small Vermont town, he was able to pur- 
chase a seven-inch telescope. It was in 
the dead of winter and it was decided to 
bring this telescope on sleds over Lake 
Champlain. As the horses were moving 
along at a good pace the ice cracked. Horses 
and drivers jumped, but the telescope fell 
across the crack, neither in nor out. It 
took a crew of several men and a derrick 
a whole week to get the telescope safely in 
the preacher’s back yard. 

Altogether Dr. Metcalf discovered over 40 
minor planets, several variable stars and 
six comets, two of which are periodic. He 
himself constructed several valuable tele- 
scopes, the last and largest one being the 
16-inch double telescopé at the Harvard ob- 
servatory. He was awarded several medals 
by the Astronomical Society of the Pacific 
besides a gold medal by the Mexican as- 
tronomical society. During the war Dr. 
Metcalf was a chaplain in France. He reach- 
ed France in March, 1918, and learned that 
his aged father had. beaten him in getting 
over there. Because of gas posioning re- 
ceived at Belleau- Wood and Chateau Thier- 
ry he was compelled to leave the service. 
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In this pieture of a tea plant you can see 
clearly the larger and coarser leaves which are 
of no value and the small shoots which are 
gathered for beverage purposes. India, China 
and Ceylon produce by far the greatest part of 
the tea used, and the British are the greatest 
tea drinkers in the world. Tea plants in India 
and Ceylon are propagated only from seed. 








ments are cleafly seen. ~Cornerstones jutted 
out of the sand, and here and there the rec- 
tangular ground plan of a house ¢an be 
seen. Everywhere: were myriads of pieces 
of broken pottery.” 

That such a city existed has been known 
for nearly a century. In 1827 Jebediah 
Smith wrote a letter to William Clark tell- 
ing him of a visit to the ruins of the ancient 
city. Clark, noted for his expedition to the 
Pacific with Léwis, was then superinten- 
dent of Indian affairs. But no scientists 
had ever visited the spot until Harrington 


went there a short time ago. 

“Some of the stone used in the buildings 
was dressed, 18 by 12 inches, and sometimes 
rough slabs were set on edge and the adobe 
joined in and over to make the walls,” ac- 
cording to Harrington’s report. The dunes 
which cover the ancient dwellings are lo- 
cated in a valley which contains many 
water mounds. This indicates that at one 
time there was much more moisture in this 
section than at present. “We found corn 


cobs about three inches long and evidence 
that the people lived on the fruits of the 
chase and agricultural products,” says the 
scientist. “We also found arrowheads and 
bones of deer.’ According to present plans, 
in expedition will be organized to uncover 
some of the buildings and to make a de- 
tailed study of the social life of the in- 
habitants as indicated by the ruins. 





Shortage in Helium . 

The production of helium in this country 
has fallen so low that the navy’s giant dir- 
igibles are short of the gas. It is reported 
that because of this shortage only one of 
the two dirigibles—Los Angeles and Shen- 
andoah—will be inflated for the next few 
months until the supply of helium increases. 
\ccording to present plans, the Los Angeles 
will be deflated and the helium in it trans- 
ferred to the Shenandoah. 


Air Route to Sobriety 
Dr. Yandell Henderson of Yale univer- 
sity is the proponent of a theory of sober- 


AUTO RUNS 
57 MILES ON 
99 

GAL. of “GAS 
A new automatic and self-regulating 
device has been invented by John A. 
Stransky, 556 Fourth st., Piteenn, 
South Dakota, with which automobiles 
have made from 35 to 57 miles ona 
gallon of gasoline. It removes carbon 
and reduces plug trouble and 
overheating. It can be installed by 
any one in five minutes. Mr. Stransky 
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ing. “Compel the patient to breathe about 
three times as fast as normally, and in the 
course of 30 or 40 minutes the extremely 
soluble alcohol will have left the system,” 
Dr. Henderson says. “The rate of absorp- 
tion of a very soluble gas, such as ether 
or alcohol vapor, is ‘dependent mainly on 
the volume of air breathed; that is, the 
respiration; while the rate of absorption 
of a relatively soluble gas is more nearly 
proportional to the volume of the blood 
stream through the lungs—circulation.” 


SCIENCE GLEANINGS 

It is estimated that out-of every 100 
births in the United States there is one 
pair of twins. 


Baffin island is the third largest island 
in the world, according. to the National 
Geographic Society. Australia and Green- 
land surpass it in area. 





A Japanese engineer named Okamoto has 
invented a rifle which will shoot bombs a 
distance of two miles, according to a report 
from Japan. 


Dr. Ehrich Huth of Berlin has invented a 
device which makes it possible to talk over 
the telephone from one moving train to 
another or to a stationary phone. Wires 
are strung on the roof of the train and 
these send and receive flashes from wires 
along the route. 


Prof. Thomas Garth, of the University of 
Denver, thinks that preferences for certain 
colors denotes types of civilization and 
orders of intelligence. A recent test was 
made in the University of Texas in which it 
was shown that white children cared more 
for blue than any other color, while they 
had a particular distaste for yellow. 


AND THE MAN PAYS 

“What makes you looked so fatigued?” 
was asked of an undersized Arkansas Cityan 
the other day. 

“Well, it’s like this,” he replied. “My 
wife is walking to reduce, and the only 
time she can do it without attracting the 
attention of the neighbors is in the evening. 
She then insists that I go along, even if I 
am tired. The past two weeks I have lost 
eight pounds and she has gained two 
ounces.”—Arkansas City Traveler. 
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—To clean up this summer demon- 
strating and selling to other Ford 
owners the new gusher-action— 


Miami Pimp 


Keeps engine cool vu.. even 
hottest . Makes cur run 
smoother and pull better. Cuts 
down repair costs. Prevents 
freezing in winter. A year 
"round necessity every Ford 
owner will want when he sees it 
work. Youshow him and make— & A 
Quick Sales and Extra Big Profits 
Get our astonishing offer—nothing to match it any- 
where when it comes to making real money. nF 
pared for a surprise. You never before got a 
meneame er as we'll send you. Just a post 
card brings it. Write today. ; 
Jenkins Vulcan Spring Co., 524 N. 8th St., Richmond, ind. 
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We used to be governed by the law of 
demand and supply. Now it seems to be 
by the rule of demand and defy. 


q 
Americans have a total of $9,000,000,- 
000 invested abroad. What is the whole 
works worth over there, anyway? 


g 
Now that they are forcing the boot- 
leggers to pay income taxes on their 
profits, the government should not suf- 
fer for money. 


The Clicquot Co., in bringing out a 
new pale ginger ale, remarks that “40 
years is a long time to wait for a drink.” 
That’s true. Why didn’t they think of 
marketing such a drink 40 years ago, in- 
stead of waiting for foreign competition 
to drive them to it at this late day? 

We believe American manufacturers 
often make a mistake by thinking they 
have such a good thing that no competi- 
tor can reach them. We don’t want to 
turn our markets over to the foreigners 
altogether, but it is a fact that competi- 
tion does compel our manufacturers to 
improve their products and lower their 
prices. The Clicquot Co. has made gin- 
ger ale a household term in the United 
States, and it adopts the right policy 
when it gives good measure and low 
prices. It says it uses “honest, full pint 
bottles, containing two full glasses, 16 
full ounces, or four ounces more than in 
most other bottles” of the sa‘1e class. 
This is setting a good example, and we 
would urge the other purveyors of “soft 
drinks” to follow suit. The public can 
help by refusing to patronize concerns 
that give short measure. 


Ibanez, the Spanish writer, has come 
out strong for making Spain a republic. 
All that is needed now to accomplish it 
is for the rest of the Spaniards to take 
the same view. 

g 


An Episcopal bishop was arrested in 
Maryland for speeding. He must have 
been “going to beat the devil.” 


The Germans seem willing to make 
any sacrifices in order to raise the 
money to pay their war debts. A Mun- 
ich paper says that at the opening of 
the spring beer season in that city some 
2000 people consumed an average of 
20 quarts of beer apiece; some drank 
more, others less. On each quart of 
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beer the government gets a _ rake-off. 
The Germans get the beer and Uncle 
Sam gets the froth; what could be 
fairer? 

g 


Quite a number of women are having 
trouble to wear last year’s underskirt 
with this year’s skirts without letting 
it show. One way is to take a tuck in 
it, but the up-to-date way is to kick the 
thing off and not wear any. Women are 
rapidly approaching the ideal one-piece 
costume—and not so much of it at that. 


€ 
WRIGHT’S RIGHT 


There is more involved in the existing 
dispute over the invention of the air- 
plane than appears on the surface. 

You know the scientists proved ab- 
solutely that no machine that was heav- 
ier than air could ever fly. They had 
tried to make such machines fly and 
they couldn’t do it, and so they thought 
it was sacrilege for anyone else to even 
suggest the idea. It was as silly as Dari- 
us Green’s famous failure, they said. 

But then a couple of upstart young 
Ohioans—the Wright boys—who hadn’t 
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Orville Wright is still determined to send 
the original Wright airplane to a British mu- 
seum—-even if its stay abroad is only tem- 
porary. But the popular feeling is that it 
should stay in the United States where it was 
hatched.—Columbus Dispatch, 








had the benefit of years of higher educa- 
tion, went to work and actually pro- 
duced a machine that did fly. Even 
after the Wright boys had made dem- 
onstrations, the scientific world refused 
to believe it and pronounced the whole 
thing a hoax. Some of the scientists 
actually saw the Wright machine in 
flight, but they took it to be a fly on 
their spectacles. Such a _ machine 
couldn’t possibly fly; science had said 
so, and so it couldn’t be true no matter 
how many people saw it. ~ 

It was years before the Wright boys 
could get recognition as the inventors 
who had made the airplane practicable. 
Prof. Langley, a government scientist, 
had tried, with government funds, to 
make a machine that would fly, but the 
effort, though valuable, was a fiasco and 
the subject lay dormant for years. Later 
the scientists went ahead and changed 
the original Langley machine and made 
it fly, and then they put that rebuilt and 
altered machine in the national museum 
and labeled it as the original airplane. 
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This is what Orville Wright and his 
friends object to, and there is no ques- 
tion that it is a misrepresentation of air- 
plane history. The Wrights were ig- 
nored and ridiculed by the scientific 
world just as all inventors and dis- 
coverers who are not scientifically 
trained always are, So this contro- 
versy is a revival of a very old one. |t 
is a case where ordinary horse sense 
was pitted against the highest scientific 
knowledge, and horse sense won. Then 
science came along and sought to make 
it appear in history that. science had 
won. 

Our sympathies are with the Wrights 
of course. They made no pretense of 
knowing it all. They made patient 
studies of the flight of birds and they 
applied the principles thus discovered. 
They took their lives in their hands and 
made actual flights, thus learning some 
of the elements of balancing etc. Luckily 
for them and for the world they were 
not scientists, for if they had been they 
might have given the problem up before 
starting to solve it. 

It is no wonder that the scientists are 
jealous of the Wrights and what they 
did. On the other hand Orville Wright 
cannot be blamed for feeling that he 
and his dead brother, Wilbur, were not 
properly backed up and recognized by 
their own countrymen and country. 

The courage displayed by the Wrights 
and the achievements they won, against 
great odds, are an example to all Ameri- 
cans. It is such examples that the Path- 
finder likes to exalt. People of educa- 
tion will always be able to give an ac- 
count of themselves; they need no de- 
fense. The people who need encourage- 
ment and praise are the “just ordinary” 
people—people like the Wrights and 
Edison and Burbank and Ford—who 
start with nothing but who have a faith 
that is indomitable and who accomplish 
things which seem to be beyond the 
powers of those who are better equip- 
ped with education and resources. 

We don’t mean to decry science and 
education; they are doing wonders for 
the world, of course. But we want to 
put in a good word for the great masses 
of people who haye to labor under 
heavy handicaps but who nevertheless 
do great things for the benefit of their 
fellow men, 

Hurrah for the Wrights; may their 
tribe increase! 

q 


HONK, HONK! 


The doctors have discovered a new 
disease, known as “horn deafness.” It 
has nothing to do with listening to jazz 
music but is a dulling of the sense ‘of 
hearing due to the excessive use of 
horns by autoists. There is a certain 
type of autoists who think. that all they 
have to do is to give an ear-splitting 
blast’ on their horn and -this. entitles 
them to right of way over everyone else. 

We note just now an advertisement in 
one of the papers of a new “Right-of- 
Way” auto horn. That expresses their 
idea. Purchasers of such horns think 
they can command the road by equip- 
ping their machine with some such 
siren and using it constantly. The fact 
is that a horn should be used most spar- 
ingly; many people are startled to a 
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dangerous degree by hearing a sudden 
blast of some wild signal just. behind 
them. A person has no more right to 
be rude and reckless or to monopolize 
the street because he is driving an auto 
than if he is walking. If a pedestrian 
were to use the streets and blow a blast 
on a horn with the idea that everyone 
else would seatter and make way for 
him he would very promptly be ar- 
rested. 

While the authorities are improving 
iraflic conditions throughout the coun- 
try they will do well to nail the autoists 
who use their horn as if they were 
driving a fire engine or hospital am- 
bulance, and make the punishment fit 
the crime by sending them to work in 
« boiler factory or the Ford factory for 
a month, 

q 


GARBAGE CAN LITERATURE 


Literature, viewed with perspective, 
falls naturally and logically into periods 
or schools. We have had the “classical 
period,” the “romantic period,” the 
“realistic period,” etc. The present pe- 
riod bids fair to be known in the future 
as the “garbage can school.” 

Current literature does not appear in 
books alone. It pervades the entire field 
where written matter is served up to 
the public. It is expressed in newspa- 
pers, magazines, theatrical plays and 
movie scenarios. And while there is 
some good work being done in all these 
lines there is an astounding amount of 
“dirt for dirt’s sake.” 

This fact stands out so plainly, and 
smell so loudly, that none can be found 
so dense as to ignore it or so daring as 
to deny it. It got so bad as to cause 
easy-going Washington to clean its news 
stands of a couple of dozens of object- 
ionable magazines, and many other 
cities are taking a similar course. The 
hand of the law has fallen on the shoul- 
ders of more than two dozen publishers. 
Even publications of long standing and 
good repute have-descended to the low 
level of.the present taste and have car- 
ried highly colored pictures of the nude, 
or practically nude, on both outside and 
inside. College comics, always running 
to “sex stuff,” have gone beyond de- 
cency and decorum to such an extent 
that numbers have been suppressed— 
even at such historic and aristocratic 
places as Harvard and Princeton. 

New magazines have been coming out 
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nearly one a week. Anybody seems to 
be able to make a success as a publisher 
provided he has capital and is indecent 
enough. There are enough now to cover 
the four walls of a good-sized magazine 
stand, with their flashing cover designs 
of feminine nudity, alluring to callow 
youth and to most people of low taste 
and intelligence. They contain, declared 
the Catholic Commonweal, “a putrid 
stream of the most despicable, the most 
iniquitous and dangerous form of de- 
graded variety of literature.” The Christ- 
ian Advocate pointed out that many of 
these smutty, dirty publications pre- 
tend to exalt virtue as a camouflage for 
their indecency. 

Our book writers, too, have dipped 
their pens deep in the garbage pail, but 
their stuff probably does less harm be- 
cause it cannot make such a flashy ap- 
peal to the young. Mrs. Wharton said 
that 19th century restraints have come 
down with a crash, and there has been 
a rush to excess in the opposite direct- 
ion. “Laborious mounments of school- 
boy pornography” has been the result. 
Naturally the “dirt for dirt’s sake” 
school has never produced a work of 
merit. Will Hays says many of the 
stories to achieve popularity were too 
bad for the movies to touch—and the 
movies have never been very squeamish. 

What should be done? The Meth- 
odist board reported some time ago that 
there were 20 magazines specializing in 
sex appeal. In Indiana 22 current maga- 
zines were banned under the law for- 
bidding the printing or vending of liter- 
ature that is “obscene, unchaste or las- 
civious.’ The Watch and Ward society 
of Massachusetts caused the arrest of 
58 newsdealers in and around Boston, 
and prevented the delivery of 56,000 
copies of ‘magazines on the ground of 
“injury to public morals.” A postoffice 
inspector at Washington declared that 
obscene matter in the mails has greatly 
increased since the war, and the inter- 
national agreement regarding such mat- 
ter has been virtuously ignored. It is 
impossible, he said, for the postoffice to 
examine every piece of literature that 
it handles. 

This condition of affairs is shameful 
in the extreme and thoroughly disgust- 
ing. On the part of the general public 
it indicates a general sinking of the 
moral level. On the part of the writers 
and publishers it is conscienceless, sor- 
did greed. Such an ugly stain so braz- 
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Different views of the effort of the government to stop the influx of liquor from abroad. The 
left-hand cartoon, published in the Columbus Dispatch, pictures Uncle Sam as “getting onto their 
curves,” while the other one, which appeared in the Dayton News, represents the dry-law en- 
‘orcement power as vainly trying to sweep back the ecean with a broom, - 
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enly flaunted cannot be long tolerated 
by an enlightened Christian nation. 

A remedy too drastic and sudden 
would do harm. The sore too quickly 
suppressed would break out elsewhere. 
Other states should take action, as have 
Indiana and Massachusetts. Other cities 
should clean up their newsstands. The 
postoffice with its corps of inspectors 
should gradually tighten the screws. 
Above all, it is time for the clean-mind- 
ed citizen who has remained indifferent 
to get indignant. An indignant public 
would soon stop this. 


Bernard Shaw the British satirist 
says: “Everything printed about me is 
misleading or untrue.” Shaw has hit 
the truth for once, for we have read a 
great many printed statements eulogi- 
zing him for his wit, knowledge, mod- 
esty and all-round greatness. Oh Shaw! 


eo 
Upright pianos are going out of ex- 
istence they say. No really upright 
piano can stand it to have this modern 
music played on it. It is better to give 
up right than submit to such disgrace. 


gq 
- HOT ENOUGH FOR YOU? 


The long-distance weather prophets 
who predicted that we would have no 
warm weather at all this summer should 
now have the grace to craw! into their 
hole and pull the hole in after them. 

If there is anything that could settle 
these weather guessers who get not- 
oriety and cash by doping out the wea- 
ther a year or so in advance, the ter- 
rific torrid wave which the country has 
just passed through should settle them. 
But nothing will settle them or the prog- 
nosticators of the future generally. They 
will go right on predicting the end of 
the world, earthquakes, floods, ‘fires, 
wars, plagues etc., and though their 
guesses will seldom or never come true 
there will always be a host of ‘people 
who will put faith in them. 

The “easy” ones among us are just 
like suckers and will bite on the same 
old bait time and again. Nothing is too 
foolish for them to swallow and the 
schemers will always be fishing for 
them. So next year when the weather 
guessers come out so blithely with their 
forecasts for each day, week and month 
of the ensuing year they will find the 
same old shoals of dupes ready for 
them, waiting open-mouthed to get the 
hook. Long live humbug! We all love it. 

q 


Still another new weekly paper is to 
be started—edited by E. V. Debs, notor- 
ious socialist etc. It is to be financed by 
a “revolving fund”—and the socialists 
and near-socialists are to put up the 
money. There is plenty of room for 
more graves in the newspaper grave- 
yard, and Debs has proved a very cap- 
able mortician in the past. 


Those writers of bedroom farces seem 
to have turned to other fields. The pub- 
lic got tired of their scents of humor. 


Times haven’t changed much in Wash- 
ington. Fifty years ago Mark Twain 
spent a few months in the capital and 
attracted considerable attention by pay- 
ing his board bills. 
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USED Ht. MANFLING, P-799, Broadway, 


O 
on Your July Funds 


with the proven safety of 
SMITH BONDS 


No loss to any investor in 52 years 
is the record behind these strongly 
secured first mortgage investments 


i eg your July funds so that they _ bring 
you a definite, dependable income of 7%. Invest 
in 7% Smith Bonds, which give you the protection 
of safeguards that have made possible our record of 
mo loss to any investor in 52 years. 


The strongly secured First Mortgage Bonds which 
we offer this month will pay you 7% for any period 
from 2 years to 15 years. And you may buy these 
bonds in any amount, in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, either outright or under our In- 
vestment Savings Plan. 


Under our Investment Savings Plan, with 10 
months to complete your purchase on any terms 
that are convenient to you, you receive the full rate 
of bond interest on every payment. 


Mail the coupon now for 
circulars fully describing 
our July offerings,and learn 
for yourself the exceptional 
safety features which as- 
surecomplete protection of 
your principal and prompt 
payment of 7% interest. 
We also will send you our 
two booklets , telling the facts you will want to know 
about Smith Bonds and explaining all details of our 
* Investment Savings Plan. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building - Washington, D.C. 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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Question Box i 


Nature of Pinchbeck 


Ques. What kind of metal is pinchbeck? 
—Ans. This is the name of an alloy of 
copper and zinc and was so called from its 
inventor, a London watchmaker who died 
in 1732, Pinchbeck made cheap jewelry 
from this alloy which had the appearance 
and luster of gold, although the counter- 
feit could easily be detected by its weight 
being less than that of gold and its want of 
resonance. The most common pinchbeck 
consists of about 10 or 15 per cent of zinc 
and the remainder copper—although tin is 
sometimes also added. The word “pinch- 
keck” is frequently applied to anything 
which is counterfeit or spurious. For in- 
stance, Anthony Trollope says: “Where in 
these pinchbeck days can we hope to find 
the old agricultural virtue in all it purity.” 


The Roman Collar 


Ques. Please explain why a clerical col- 
lar fastens in the back?—Ans. The clerical 
collar which fastens in the back, often call- 
ed the Roman collar, is of modern and 
secular origin. It was probably adopted by 
the clergy of certain churches because of 
its simplicity. 


Kaiser’s Left Arm 


Ques. Please inform me whether the late 
kaiser of Germany has one arm shorter 
than the other?—Ans. The left arm of the 
former German emperor is somewhat 
withered and is shorter than the other. 


The Fourth Dimension 


Ques. Please explain the fourth dimen- 
sion—aAns.. The “fourth dimension” is 
only a mathematical phrase and has no real 
existence. A straight line is said to have 
one dimension; a surface is saidtohavetwo 
dimensions and a solid is said to have three. 
In working out complicated mathematical 
equations sometimes it is necessary to as- 
sume another dimension of space, thefourth 
dimension. No physical object has four 
dimensions. The fourth dimension may be 
regarded merely as a hypothetical concep- 
tion to explain certain equations in 
geometry. 


President and Uniform 


Ques. Why is it that the president of 
the United States never wears the uniform 
of the army and navy, when he is comman- 
der-in-chief of both?—Ans. Although the 
president is the head of all branches of the 
military power of the United States, he is 
a civil officer; for him to wear a military 
uniform is not usually regarded as in ac- 
cordance with American traditions. James 
Monroe, when he was president, made a tour 
of the country dressed in a uniform such 
as he wore as an officer in the Continental 
army, but that type of uniform was then 
no longer used in the army. 


Polecat and Skunk 


Ques. What kind of an animal is the 
polecat? Is it something like the skunk?— 
Ans. In this country “polecat” is merely 
another name for the skunk. The most pe- 
culiar thing about the polecat is its effect- 
ive way of making people keep their dis- 
tance, 


“Mac” in Proper Names 

Ques. Please tell me if “Mac” or “Mc” 
in family names is Scotch—Ans. “Mac” in 
family names usually means, literally, son 
or son of. Such names are of Scotch, Irish 
or other Gaelic origin. The “Mac” is often 
abreviated to “Mc” or merely “M.” ‘There 
is no sure rule by which~you can tell 


> 


ANN 
[Bi 


whether a name beginning with “Mac” or 
“Mc” is Scotch or Irish. Generally speaking, 
“Mac” is more common in Scotch names, 
and “Mc” in Irish. McArthur means the 
son of Arthur; MacDonald, the son of Don- 
ald; McHenry, the son of Henry, and McGun 
the son of Gun. 


Copyright on Bible 

Ques. Is the Bible copyrighted ?—Ans, 
Only new translations of the Bible are copy- 
righted in this country. Anybody ean print 
the King James or other old versions. But 
in Great Britain a copyright on the King 
James version of the Bible rests perpetually 
in the crown. The right to print it is re- 
stricted to the king’s printer and to Oxford 
and Cambridge universities. It should be 
remembered that this version of the Bible 
was published at the expense of the crown 
for the é¢stablished church of which the 
king is the head. 


“Anthracite” or “Anthracite Coal’ 
Ques. It is correct to say “anthracite 
coal”?—Ans. Strictly speaking, it is not 
correct to say “anthracite coal’; “anthra- 
cite” is a noun and means a coal of nearly 
pure carbon, it being superfluous therefore 

to add the word “coal.” 


Why Raleigh was Executed 

Ques. Will you please state why Sir 
Walter Raleigh was executed?—Ans. Ral- 
eigh was imprisoned by James I for saying, 
it was alleged, that a Spanish invasion was 
preferable to James’s ascension to the 
throne. Previously James, who feared Ral- 
eigh, had. deprived him of many of his 
titles and offices, and as a result Raleigh is 
supposed to have criticized the king severe- 
ly. Just what did take place is disputed. At 
any rate, Raleigh was thrown in the tower 








Davis’s Name on Bridge 


The connection of Jefferson Davis’s name 
with Cabin John bridge is an interesting 
story. This bridge, which is across Cabin 
John creek several miles northwest of 
Washington, was authorized by congress in 
1853 when Franklin Pierce was president 
and Jefferson Davis was secretary of war. 
Actual work on the bridge was begun in 
1857 under the direction of Montgomery 
Meigs. The memorial tablet on the struc- 
ture contains the names of President Pierce 
and Jefferson Davis, who were in office 
when the first appropriation was made, aud 
President Lincoln and Simon Cameron, 
who were in office when the tablet was 
placed in the wall in 1861. A short time 
later the supervision of Cabin John bridge 
was transferred to the départment of in- 
terior. In 1862 Secretary of Interior Cale) 
B. Smith visited the aqueduct bridge on a 
tour of inspection. Somebody in the part) 
called Secretary Smith’s attention to Davis’s 
name on the tablet. Turning to William Kk. 
Hutton, who a few days later was made 
chief engineer of the bridge, the secretary 
said: “The first order I give you is to cut 
Jeff Davis’s name off the bridge.” The new 
engineer ignored the order, but later Robert 
McIntyre, a contractor, cut the name off at 
the special request of Secretary Smith. |! 
is not true, as often said, that the name was 
cut off by vandals. In 1909 President Roosc- 
velt ordered the chief engineer of the arm) 
to take steps to have the nanie of Davis 
restored on the bridge. This work was 
successfully accomplished and the meni- 
orial tablet now bears the name of Jefferson 
Davis along with that of Abraham Lincoln, 
Franklin Pierce and Simon Cameron. 
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How The Bees Got In 





What's your name? ; 
Patient-—B-B-B-Benjamin B-B-B-Bjornson. 
Loctor—What makes you put in all those 

extra B’s. 

Patient— The parson who baptized me stut- 


boc tor— 


ered.—Stoekholm Sondags Nisse, 








and later sentenced to death in 1603. In 
i616 Raleigh was released from prison on 
the understanding that he would go in per- 
son to Guiana to visit a gold mine. As a 
security that he would not encroach on the 
territory of Spain he was released unpar- 
doned. Thus he was at the king’s mercy. 
Raleigh’s men attacked a Spanish village 
on the banks of the Orinoco. The mine, if 
it ever existed, was never reached. Raleigh 
was arrested and thrown in the tower when 
he returned to England. He was executed 
technically on his old sentence, but in 
reality for having allowed his men to shed 
Spanish blood after engaging not to do so. 


Darrow, Criminal Lawyer 


Ques. Tell us something about Clarence 
Darrow, the criminal lawyer of Chicago.— 
Ans. He was bom at Kinsman, Ohio, in 
1857, was educated in the common schools 
and admitted to the bar in 1875. He has 
been counsel in many important cases, espe- 
cially against monopolies, and has repre- 
sented labor in many injunction cases. Dar- 
row is an independent Democrat in poli- 
tics and served a term in the state legis- 
Jature. He is author of many essays, lec- 
tures, one novel and a number of books and 
pamphlets on crime, capital punishment and 
social economic questions. 


Wearing Medals on Coat 


Ques. Please tell what the proper place 
is to wear one medal or more on the coat. 
Should two medals be worn side by side 
or one above the other?—Ans. Medals are 
worn on the left breast of the coat and are 
worn side by side unless there are too 
many for a single row, in which case they 
are worn in more than one row. 


What Gum is Made Of 
Ques. From what is chewing gum made? 
Ans. Most of the best chewing gum is 
made from chicle, the resinous sap of a 
tree which grows in Central and South 
\{merica. Some paraffin is also used. 


“Paying Through the Nose” 

Ques. What is the meaning and origin 
of the saying, “He paid through the nose”? 
—Ans. It means to pay a fancy price for a 
thing—to pay more than it is worth; in 
other words to “get stung.” The origin of 
the saying is lost in obscurity. One au- 
thority says that Odin, the Norse god, had 
a tax which in Sweden was called a nose- 
tax, because it was a penny a nose, re- 
sembling the modern poll tax. “Paying 
through the nose” may have originated with 
this myth. 


Comma Cost $2,000,000 

Ques. Is it true that a misplaced comma 
in a law once cost the United States several 
million dollars?—Ans. Yes, about 50 years 
ago the tariff law specified that “all foreign 
fruit-plants” ete., meaning plants for trans- 
planting, propagation or experiment, should 
be admitted into the country free of duty. 
A clerk in copying the bill erroneously sub- 
stituted. a.comma for. the hyphen in the 
word “fruit-plants,” .making it read “all 
The result was 


foreign fruit, plants” etc. 
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that for about a year, until congress could 
correct the error, all oranges, lemons, ba- 
manas, grapes and other fruit were admitted 


into the country free of duty. The loss to 
the government was about $2,000,000. 


Dead Sea Fruit 


Ques. What is the origin and meaning 
of the term “Dead sea fruit”?—Ans. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
a fruit known as the apple of Sodom grew 
along the shores of the Dead sea near the 
site of Sodom. The historian described the 
fruit as having a fair appearance external- 
ly, but when it was taken into the hand it 
dissolved into smoke and ashes. - Hence 
“Dead Sea fruit,” or ““apple of Sodom” 
means anything fair to the eye but decep- 
tive and worthless when acquired. 


Settlement of St. Augustine 


Ques. I would like to know when St. 
Augustine, Fla., was settled and by whom. 
I have some silver that came over with the 
colonists who first settled there and want 
to know how old it is—Ans. St. Augustine 
is the oldest city in the United States. It 
was settled by the Spanish in 1565. 





SOME ACCIDENTAL HANGINGS 


While “showing off,” before his compan- 
ions, Theodore Bray, 15, of Wharton, N. J., 
hung suspended by a rope around his neck 
from a trapeze. His companions thought 
it was a joke and left him hanging. The 
body was cut down three hours later. 

A rope attached to a trapeze bar like- 
wise caused the death of John Johnson, 10- 
year-old Jacksonville, Fla.. boy. He put 
his head in a loop formed for a hand grip. 
When a companion ran into a near-by 
school and said, “Johnnie looks as if he 
was choking,” men rushed to the scene. 
John’s knees were dragging on the ground. 
The lad died soon afterwards. 

A scarf worn by James Dress, three-years 
old, caught on a nail as the boy was about 
to jump from a haymow in his father’s 
barn at Finzel, Md, In trying to release 
himself he fell suspended and strangled. 

Kenneth Waterland, a St. Louis boy, tied 
a shoestring about his neck and tried to 
walk a fence. He slipped and fell. The 
string caught on a picket and he was killed. 
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in 15 yearsyou accumulate $20,824. Ifyou 
get 6% compound interest you can have 
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65% of Miller Bonds 
Bought by Old Customers 


Each year G. L. Miller & Co. shows a substantial increase in 


capital and surplus, and each year too, a substantial increase in sales. 











This is due to the satisfaction of Miller Bond Holders with their 
purchases—as represented by these figures : 


65% of Miller Bonds issued in 1924, were purchased by 
old customers of the Miller House. 
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The Magic Handerchief 


To perform this trick take a handkerchief, 
preferably a large one, and spread it out 
over the left hand. Then push a coin into 
the center of the handkerchief and shake it. 
Apparently the coin has-disappeared, Next 
fold the handkerchief and take the coin 
from it. Allow the-coin and handkerchief 
to be inspected by the spectators, 

The secret of the trick lies in a small rub- 
ber band. A red band is preferable as it is 
not so easily noticed. Before beginning the 
trick the band is place around the first two 
fingers and thumb on the left hand... The 
hand should rest on the hip with only the 
knuckles showing. Shake out the handker- 
chief with the right hand, and bring the 
left hand up beneath it. Then the coin is 
set in the center of the handkerchief. and 
pushed down inside the rubber band. .When 
the left hand is withdrawn the band closes 
around the coin and holds it out. of sight 
in a-sort of little pocket. The handker- 
chief may now be shaken with either hand, 
and apparently the coin is gone. The rub- 
ber band must be kept to the rear so the 
spectators cannot see it. To bring the coin 
back simply fold the handkerchief, then 
reach in with the right hand Bring out 
the coin and let the rubber band drop into 
the left hand and then to the floor. As all 
evidence is now gone the astonished spec- 
tators may examine the handkerchief and 
coin without learning your secret. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 33 


In solving cross-words you fill in the white parts of 
the square with words according to the definitions given, 
starting with the space bearing the corresponding number 
and going through to the first black space reached or the 
edge of the square. Put only one letter in each space. 
The horizontal words read across to the right and the 
vertical ones down. When the proper words are inserted 
they will interlock. 


Submitted by H. E. Brammer, Ironton, Ohio, 
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Horizontal: 1—Conjunction. 5—Form of 
“have.” 9—The goddess of the dawn. 10— 
Mistake. 12—The 19th letter in»the Greek 
alphabet. 13—Base ball player’s position 
(abbr.). 14—A young male of the ox kind. 


15—A means of transportation (abbr.). 16— 
Means of communication (abbr.). 18—Un- 
necessary activity. 19—A small bed. 20— 
A river in Livonia, the scene of German de- 
feat by Russians in 1915, 22—College de- 
gree (abbr.). 23—One who divines by the 
stars. 24—A pronoun. 25—A univalent radi- 
cal which is the basis of many aromatic 
derivatives (abbr.). 26—Definite article. 
28—Prefix meaning upward. 30—Suffix used 
to form feminine nouns. 33—An exclama- 
tion. 34—Light in color and mild. 35— 
State (abbr.). 36—A large bird. 38—Suffix, 
same as “an.” 39—A ship-channel in an 
otherwise shallow place. 40—Repair. 41— 
That by which anything may be known. 
Vertical: 1—Subjection to conditions that 


disclose the true character of a person or 
thing. 2—A stocking. 3—Like. 4—Prevyail- 
ing over others. 6—Preposition. 7—Aiy 
one of several tropical plants of the arum 
family. 8—An injury. 10—The seventh and 
third vowel of the Greek alphabet. 11—. 
kind of auto. 17—A machine for shaping 
articles by turning. 19—A place for con- 
cealing or storing. 21—Form of “to be.” 22 


—A French smokless powder, 26—Pro- 
noun. 27—A piece of harness. 28—State 
(abbr.). 29—A natural substance contain- 


ing metal. 31—A thin, flat narrow strip of 
wood, 32—To satisfy the appetite of. 37— 
Prefix meaning not. 39—To move from one 
place to another. 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 32 
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Key for Cipher Writing 


If you are interested in secret messages 
and want to experiment with ciphers with a 
friend try some simple code first. You can 
gradually wotk up to the more difficult 
ones. Here is a good one to start with. 
Divide the alphabet into groups and select 
a symbol to represent each group. For ex- 
ample, you divide the alphabet into four 
groups. Let the symbol for the first group 
be the dollar sign, for the second group an 
asterisk, for the third a zero and for the 
fourth a small x. In such a case your cipher 
key will be: 


$ 4 0 x 
1—A G N T 
2—B H oO U&V 
3—C IéJ P WwW 
4—D K Q x 
5—E L R Yy 
6—F M S Z 


To write messages with this key you re- 
peat the symbol as may times as the cipher 
calls for. For instance, A would be $, while 
F would be $$$$$$. Likewise O would be 0), 
while R would be 00000. “Boy” would be 
$$00xxxxx., 


A Bounce-power Bicycle 


Outside of the queer mechanical devices 
seen in comic movies and newspapers this 
“bouncer” takes first prize. With such an 
apparatus, it is claimed, cyclists are prom- 
ised a self-propelling “bike” that runs wit!- 
out fuel or other expenses except wear and 
tear. The machine, according to the “in- 
ventor,” works by a small turbine geared (0 
the rear wheel. The turbine is operated by 
either oil or water under pressure. The 
pressure is maintained by the weight of the 
rider acting on a small air pump immediate- 
ly beneath the saddle which “serves” as the 
saddle springs. Spring forks on the front 
wheel also work a small air pump. A smal! 
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cylindrical tank is fitted to the tube holding 
the saddle pillar and the air is pumped 
into this tank. 

When the machine is put in motion, it is 
explained, oil is drawn from another tank 
mounted on a rear carrier and pumped into 
the air chamber. A control lever on the 
handle-bar releases the “compressed” air 
which forees the oil from the air chamber 
into the turbine motor fitted over the tank 











Wanted: A Rough Rider 


on the rear. A chain from the motor drives 
the rear wheel, and the oil returns to the 
tank. 

According to Scientific American, it is 
announced that this apparatus “has passed 
through the experimental stage; and is now 
in the process of manufacture,” and that 
the makers are being “hurried up.” It is 
added, however, that, “so far a bicycle 
with this new equipment has not been 
tested on the road.” But the statement was 
made that with a rider of 140 pounds the 
machine would develop between three- 
fourths and one horsepower. 

It is the inventor’s idea that the up-and- 
down motion of the rider, which is ordinari- 
ly taken up by the saddle springs, will fur- 
nish the driving power. He is not really a 
perpetual motion illusionist. However, he 
certainly forgot to take into consideration 
what effect the developing of nearly one 
horse-power by contact between the human 
body and the leather saddle would have on 
that portion of the anatomy making the 
contact. And since this machine requires 
a rough road for its “bouncing” power, what 


would a rider do if he struck an ideal 
smooth stretch of road? About the only 
thing left for him to do would be to sit 
tight to his springless saddle and “run” 


(pedal) as all bicycle riders do. 


Answer to Circle and Square Problem 
fo make the heart mentioned in this 
department last week simply cut the circle 


half. By fitting the halves of the circle 
the two sides of the square as shown a 
perfect heart is formed. 


Make Your Own Fishing Floats 

The fancy-painted fishing floats in the 

w windows all look fine. Boys come 
rom far and near to eye them and wish 
they owned one. But, young fellows, re- 
member this: The fancy-painted fishing 
float there in the show case will not en- 
ourage the fish to bite any more quickly 
han the common home-made kind. If any- 
thing the latter does the encouraging. Al- 
st everyone that does still water fishing 
uses any old piece of cork for a float. How- 
ever, if you must have a bright and at- 
tractive float, make it. You can easily change 
“ common old cork into a pretty float that 
will show up well and bob about at the 
slightest nibble. 

There are, of course, two general types 
of fishing floats. One is the small, nearly 
round-shaped float and the other is the 
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torpedo shaped type. The former can be 
made from one large cork while the latter 
is made by gluing two large corks together. 
The large ends of the corks are placed to- 
gether and the two should measure about 
four inches. These joined corks are cut 
down to the new torpedo-shaped float. First 
you roughly shape the corks in the outline 
of the float with a very sharp knife. Then 
you grind down the surface with an emery 
or grindstone until it is smooth. Now 
whittle out a pine shaft about two inches 
longer than the joined corks and punch it 
through them the long way. It is a good 
plan to push a wire through first so there 
will not be any pieces of the cork broken 
away at the ends. Both floats are made 
in the same manner except that for the 
torpedo-shaped type two corks are used in- 
stead of one. 

You can finish your float in any color 
you desire by enameling it. The usual 
colors are green at the bottom and red at 
the top. Some have a white stripe or two 
around the center. Be sure to paint the 
cork and the shaft separately so they will 
not become stuck together. Thread your 
line through the cork and then stick the 
shaft in place. In this way the float will 
not fly from your line when you make a 
cast. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 280. A woman took a basket of eggs 
to market. The merchant counted them 
three at a time and had one egg left over. 
The woman said: “You did not count them 
like I did. When I counted them I didn’t 
have any left over.” So the merchant count- 
ed them by sixes, by fives, by fours, ‘by 
threes again and by twos and still there was 
one extra egg left. Then he counted them 
by sevens and they came out even. How 
many eggs were in the basket? Ans. to 
279—18 29/30 per cent. 





MELLOWED WITH AGE 


Gabriel Snubbers bought a dozen eggs at 
the Cash-and-Carry store one day last 
month, and on one of them he ate at 
breakfast he found the name and address of 
the girl who had originally marketed the 
lot. It was “Miss Tillie Hornblower, Walla- 
poosa, Wis.” Gabe wrote her a letter and 
said he would like to correspond with her 
with a view to honorable matrimoney. He 
got a letter back by return mail saying: 
“You are too late. I have been married 
eight years, and I have five children.” 
Now it makes-Gabe gag to think how old 
those eggs must have been. 











U. S. Goverment Jobs 
STEADY WORK 
All Postal PayJustRaised — Fasikiin institute, 


F-184 
MEN—WOMEN,18Up 7° pocheter, N. Ye 
No Layoffs / Gentlemen: Kindly send 


Z me, at once, and enti 


Paid Vacations without charge or any obliga- 

¥ vids z. part, list of U. 8 

ernment big pay positions now 

Se ae obtainable. Advise me also regard- 
& ing the salaries, hours, work, vace- 

tion and tell me how I can get a position, 


Mail coupon sending me also free sample examination 
‘oaching. 














30 Days Free from 44 $ e bicycle 
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Experience unnecessary. 





The BEST Opportunity | 


We -want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Pians at every teachers’ institute 
or summer school to be held during 1925. Much of the best 
territory still .aassigned. Many can make good money working 
for the Pathfinder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Write at once giving full particulars 
and territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give 
exclusive county rights, not only for,the Pathfinder, but also for 
the Normal Instruector-Primary Plans published by the F. A. 
Owen Co., Dansville, New York. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 


For Institute Agents 
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ean day you thoughtlessly 

4 fritter away pennies that could 
make you RICH! Men and women 
everywhere are accumulating real for- 
tunes through the Building and Loan 
savings plan. $5 a month (less than 
17c a day) pays you $1000 when your 
savings total only $660. Or $25 a 
month pays you $5000 when your 
savings total only $3300. Your sav- 


ings start earning interest for you at 
once, yielding 944%. 


No Risk, Savings 
Bank Safety 


The Building and Loan savings plan has been 
in successful operation for 92 years. Used by 
seven million ple. No risk or speculation. 
All funds u strict State Banking Super- 
vision. The U. S. National is a mutual savings 
association and all profits go to shareholders. 
Your money back anytime, plus your profit. 


FREE Book telis 
the secret oe get- 


ting rich 


Get the facts about the most 
amazing plan for the scien- 
tifie accumulation of money 
without risk or speculation. 
Start your “nest egg’ ” with 
moathly savings you will 
never miss. You can save 
$5 to $500 a month and se- 
cure the same high rate. Ac- 
cumulate $5000 or $50,000 
—any amount you please. 
Just mail the coupon NOW. 


U. S. National Building and Loan Association, 

U, S. National Bidg. ay tony 135, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Without the slightest cost or obligation, send me the free 
book explaining how small monthiy savings earn financial 


independence 





AGENTS—$11.80 Daily in Advance 


(Send for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured Hosiery. 


47 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed seven months. New line 
now ready. No capital or experience required. You simply 
take orders, we deliver and collect (or you can deliver, 
suit yourself). Credit given. PAY YOU DAILY, monthly | 


bonus besides. We furnish samples. Spare time will do. 
MACOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Station 2498. Cincinnati, O. o. 


NEED MORE PAY? 


All men-women, 18 to 65 wanting to qualify for Govern- 
ment et $140. $300, traveling or stationary—Write 
Mr. Ozment, 1 St. Louis, ~» immediately. 





MORE AGENTS NEEDED 


Qurc famous Food Products, Soaps, Beauty Creams, now sold on 
Credit.Get new plan quick. Blair Laboratories, Dpt .52, Lynchburg, Ve. 





PATENTS MILO STEVENS CO. Established 


ee Patent Booklet, Trademarks, Copprighs. 
@Micos: Monadnock Bloch. Chleede ME F St, Wachindnen B . C, 


The Parntinaer’ (104 issues) ..°°V.., $2-65 
Send order to THE PATHFINDER. Washington. D. C. 
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How Marines Got Nideustie 


A few months ago a reader asked us 
this question: Why are the marines called 
“leathernecks”? We replied to the ques- 
tion as follows: “The term ‘leatherneck’ 
originated in the U. S. navy. Just when is 
not known. It was familiar slang among 
the sailors long before the outbreak of the 
World war. Henry L. Mencken, in his book 
entitled ‘The American Language,’ says 
that ‘leatherneck’ obviously refers to the 
sunburn suffered by marines in the tropics.” 

John Webb, of Long Branch, N. J., an 
ex-navy man, takes exception to our state- 
ment. “In your issue of January 10th,” 
he writes, “you explain the word ‘leather- 
neck’ as referring to the sunburn suffered 
by marines in the tropics, and state that 
your information is taken from Mencken’s 
‘The American Language.’ Now, I am an 
ardent admirer of H. L. Mencken and a reg- 
ular reader of ‘The American Mercury,’ but 
his definition of ‘leatherneck’ convinces me 
that he knows absolutely nothing of navy 
men or their slang. It is too bad that, in- 
stead of referring to Mencken, you did not 
journey over to the Washington Navy Yard 
and ask the question of the first navy man 
you met; if he happened to be an old-timer 
of before the war, as I am, he would have 
given you the answer in two seconds, since 
the meaning of ‘leatherneck’ is as well- 
known to an old-time gob as ‘stet’ is to 
you. If you care to give your readers the 
true definition and origin of the term, it 
follows: 

“When a gob washes, and the average 
gob washes at least twice a day, he strips 
to the waist, and washes his face, neck and 
arms; when a marine washes he does so in 
the manner of a civilian—merely takes off 
his coat and rolls up the sleeves of his 
shirt, if he’ is wearing one, and washes his 
hands to the wrists and“his face to his 
neck. It may be a myth oy it may not, 
but marines according to naval tradition 
are usually dirty of person; and whenever 
one gob sees another washing carelessly he 
emits something like this: ‘Hey! what’re 
you doin’—takin’ a marine wash?” Or— 
"Aw, wash yer neck. Don’t be a marine!’ 
This is navy slang and as common as 
‘Don’t be a cake-eater’ in civilian life. A 
‘leatherneck wash’ is a wash where the 
undershirt and jumper are not taken off, 
and when a gob takes this kind of a wash 
he usually takes his bucket, soap and towel 
into a dark and secluded corner, and if it is 
discovered that he is in the habit of doing 
that, life is made miserable for him and he 
is scornfully compared to a ‘leatherneck’ 
by his shipmates. ‘Leatherneck,’ then, 
means ‘dirty neck,’ from the dark and 
leathery appearance of a long-unwashed 
neck.” . Mr. Webb adds the following post- 
script: “Incidentally, you can readily un- 
derstand that if sunburn had anything to 
do with the origin of ‘leatherneck,’ the term 
would be applied to the gob rather than 
the marine; the gob’s collar is cut low in 
the back, fully exposing his neck to the 
sun, while the marine’s neck is protected 











The fighting face of “Sgt. Jiggs,’ mascot of 
the Marine Corps. He’s @ real “leatherneck.” 


by a high, 
impossible.” 

Insofar as Mr. Webb criticizes H. |. 
Mencken he is probably correct. It is ap- 
parent that Mencken did ‘not know what he 
was talking about when he said that “leath- 
erneck” obviously refers to the sunburn 
received by the marines in the @tropics, 
When a fact is difficult to determine some 
writers are inclined to supply its place 
with a theory, which is usually no more 
than a mere guess. Such was the case here. 
However, there is no evidence that Mr. 
Webb gives the true origin of the word 
“leatherneck.” 

William McFarlane, of Blencoe, Iowa, 
seems to be on the right track when he 
writes as follows: “I believe marines are 
called leathernecks ‘owing to the fact that 
all soldiers in the olden times wore leath- 
er stocks—close-fitting bands—around the 
neck. Marines, being classed as soldiers, 
also wore them. The sailors did not do so 
and called the marines leathernecks.” But 
the word probably had its origin in more 
recent times. “I beg to differ with H. | 
Mencken,” writes an old marine from 
Stockton, IIL, “in his theory of the origin 
of ‘leatherneck.’ At one time the uniform 
worn by marines had a stiff collar made 
so by a thin leather band on the inside. 
Hence the nickname ‘leatherneck’ started 
by the sailors.” L. N. Tallent, a private in 
the U. S. marine corps, writing «from St. 
John ‘in the Virgin Islands, confirms this 
theory: “Being a marine myself I do not 
agree with you why they were called 
‘leathernecks.’ It started in the 19th cen- 
tury when the marines wore a blouse with 
a leather collar. Hence the term ‘leather- 
neck.’” An ex-marine, W. Godwin, of Du- 
vall, Wash., says: “The uniform of the ma- 
rines used to have a leather collar the 
same height or higher than is being worn 
on the dress uniforms today.” 

“The Leatherneck,” a weekly newspaper 
devoted to the interests of the U. S. ma- 
rine corps and published at Washington, 
supplies us with this interesting statement: 
“Years ago the sailor and the marine were 
noted for their attitude toward each other 
as ‘friendly enemies.” The sailor hated 
the marine because he was always dressed 
up and clean, and his duty consisted of 
nothing save keeping the sailor in his place 
aboard ship. In turn the marine hated the 
sailor because he was frequently bare- 
footed, in working clothes and a constant 
source of trouble because he would not 
obey the orders of the marine. Thus, a 
marine called a sailor a ‘flatfoot’ because 
he was always barefooted while scrubbing 
and working, and in-turn the sailor called 
the marine a ‘léatherneck’ because he wore 
a leather collar. This leather collar was 
designed because its stiffness gave a more 
military appearance to the uniform. |! 
was later abandoned because it often 
caused severe throat trouble when it | 
came wet with perspiration. However, the 
nicknames have stuck. ‘Leatherneck’ has 
become a fond term to the marines—the) 
like it and guard it. The sailor was never 
reconciled to the name ‘flatfoot’ so the 
more common navy terms of ‘tar’ and ‘gob’ 
are used.” 


stiff collar, making sunburn 





MONEY TALKS 


The village of North Tarrytown, N. Y. 
voted to erect a water tower. The struc- 
ture would have been visible from John ) 
Rockefeller’s estate so John bought a new 
site, out of range of his home, for $25," 
and gave it to the village. He also had the 
village pumping station smokestacks cam 
orflaged at his own expense to harmoniz¢ 
with his view. 
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Earth Walls Used for Houses — 


The brick trust tells you to build of 
prick, the hollow tile combine urges you to 
build of tile, the lumber trust argues you 
should use lumber, the cement trust cau- 
tions you to “build for permanency” and 
use cement—and so on. Each system of 
construction has its advantages, and none 
of them is ideal. Cement blocks, though 
popular, are not advisable as they are a 


poor imitation of stone. If you use cement 
at all the thing to do is cast the walls in a 
form made of rough boards. This is cheaper 


and better than most other styles of mason- 
rv construction. 

In casting a house it is not necessary 
to use the finest material—that is washed 
gravel and sand—altogether. Nor is it nec- 
essary to use as much cement as the cement 
Material differs greatly 


trust advises you. 





The main walls of this house were made of 
rammed earth. The upper story is frame. 
in different parts of the country and you 
must study the matter and use common 
sense. Usually gravel and sand can be 
found in local streams or banks which can 
be used for making concrete without sifting. 

A mixture of one part of cement to from 
four to 10 parts of mixed gravel and sand 
will make a good concrete for ordinary 
purposes. If you add a little lime it will 
improve the mixture and save cement. It is 
important in all cases to use plenty of 
water and to mix the mixture thoroughly 
and not let it stand very long before throw- 
ing it in the wall. Unlimited quantities of 
stone, old broken brick and tile and even 
sticks of wood and other material of the 
sort can be worked into a wall, provided it 
is well imbedded in the cement, and in this 
way the cost of the wall can be greatly re- 
duced. The wall may be reinforced with 
any old iron pipe or junk. Cinders (but 
not ashes) are also a good substitute for 
gravel in a concrete mixture. 

It is even feasible to build a good per- 
manent wall out of common earth. Houses 
made with such walls have been in use since 
the earliest history. A government scientist 
not long ago built a very nice house in this 
way near Washington. Of course where 
local building restrictions forbid such con- 
truction it is out of the question, and of 
ourse a concrete wall is better. 

lo make a house with earth walls you 

t build forms or frames of boards to hold 
the material in place, as in concrete work. 
rhe earth should have some clay in it in 
order to act as a binder. It is put into the 
forms in layers of about four inches at a 
time and is thoroughly tamped down to 

ake it solid. Old wire etc. can be worked 
into the wall to reinforce it. In the Old 
World they use twigs for this purpose, and 
1 donkey is drafted to walk around the 
walls and pack the earth. 

Houses of this sort several hundred 
years old are still in use over there, and 
there are some in this country. The earth 
becomes almost as firm as stone and it 
makes a solid wall which keeps the house 
warm in winter and cool in summer. If 
you want to beat the cement trust and the 
‘umber trust you can make your house 





walls out of the dirt -that comes from the 
cellar. The rough boards which you use 
for the forms can be worked into the housé 
as roof boards etc., so there is no loss. If 
the house is to be plastered inside you must 
insert wood stipes in the wall as you make 
it, in order to have something to nail the 
lath to. The outside is waterproofed with 
a coating of lime and tallow. 

However, it is not wise to invest money 
in any kind of “freak” construction as this 
tends to hurt the sale of the propery. Any- 
way, such unusual methods are apt to cost 
as much as the standard methods. The fact 
is that the most satisfactory kind of house 
—as well as the cheapest—is a wellbuilt 
frame house, but in crowded places fire- 
proof construction is usually required. In 
building a frame house it is vital to use 
plenty of good building paper in the walls, 
under the floor and at all exposed places, to 
keep the wind out. Builders, being in a 
hurry, often neglect this important detail 
for the sake of saving a few dollars, and it 
can never be remedied. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


Robin, no wonder that you sing 

When you are mated in the spring! 

You only need some straws and sticks 

Your little love nest soon-to fix. 

Adjacent gardens furnish food 

For Mrs. Robin and your brood; 

New raiment, too, you never lack, 

Because it grows upon your back. 

But when a human being weds, 

Oh, thorny is the path he treads! 

Masons and carpenters he hires, 

And furniture and rugs requires; 

He has to pay a thousand bills 

For heat and light and clothes and frills. 

Robin, no wonder that you sing 

When you get married in the spring. 
—Minna Irving in New York Sun. 








A dog knows the just from the unjust, the 
kind from the unkind, the charitable from 
the uncharitable, the true from the false, 
the man from the hypocrite, better perhaps 
than some humans.—Rep. Harry B. Howes, 
Missouri. 














GUC 


Arnold First Mortgage 
} Guaranteed Certificates 
all the elements of 


part of the trust held by the trustee, thus | 
being in fact an interest in various first mort- } 


| pany’s capital and surplus of $1,250,000. 
They are issued in ‘ 
amounts of $100, $500 











The Average 
Income 


Far bigger than you imagine is the fortune that 
lies hidden in the modest income. Far easier 
than you expect is the process of accumulat- 
ing wealth, if you go about it the right way. 


Ten years from today, you will either have @ 
comfortable fortune, or you will have allowed 
it to slip, unnoticed, from your income. The 
miracle of 64% % invested and reinvested the 
definite Forman way takes your future out of 
the hands of chance, The surprising fact is 
that you can actually make sure of finanelal 
independence by buying your fortune month 
by month. 


Don’t think that the ease and luxury of finane- 
cial independence at fifty are beyond you. We 
have just published a remarkable book, on the 
Science of Fortune Building. See, in this free 
book, how money doubles itself in a little more 
than 10 years. Find out how big the fortune is 
that will either escape or accumulate from 
your income during the next ten years. This 
book not only tells how much to put by to reach 
your financial goal, but also tells how to put 
it by without hardship. 

Summed up in this new book is the financial experience 
of 40 years for big and little investors, without a loss to 
any customer of either principal or interest. Be ded 
by this free book whether your yearly income is $2, or 
$20,000—whether you have only your savings to invest or @ 
large estate to administer. It places your financial future 
clearly before you—to make of it what you will. 


Ask for Booklet No. A-276 
MAILED FREE 





GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
106 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 


New York Pittsburgh Minneapolis Des Moines 
Springfield Peoria 


40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 

106 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Send me a copy of your booklet A-276, ‘The Science 
of Fortune Building,” which contains Tested Plans for 
Building a Fortune. 
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THOUSANDS weekly. 40 BREEDS. Also Duck- 
Utility. 


LOOK! Baby Chicks 
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lings, Goslings, Baby Turkeys, Guineas. 
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make more money on 
smallfarms in San Joa- 
California, where you can work outdoors all 
the year. Splendid opportunities for men of moderate 
means. Twenty and forty acre farms produce alfalfa 
sbundantly. Dairying, hogs and poultry make good re- 
turns; staple varieties of fruits yield dependable profits; 
combination of these means a well-halanced farm with 
good income throughout the year. Winterless California 
effers much to the man looking for a country where he can 
get the most out of life. Climate delightful, long growing 
seasons; wonderful roads; excellent schools. Cooperative 
marketing associations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. A small one-family farm, cutting out high labor 
eosts, insures success. No winter handicaps. San Joaquin 
Valley illustrated folder mailed free on request. = 
SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 
ee2 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill 


$400 | Cash Secures Farm 
11 Acres, Horse, Poultry 


Vegetables, etc; on improved road in wet district, 
good market town nearby; all fertile loamy tillage, over 60 
fruit trees, berries; good roomy house, barn, poultry house. 
Age forces price te $1000, only $400 required. Don’t miss 
3 Details pe. 124 new 196 pg. Catalog farm bargains 

ruout 24 States. Free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
bots EA, 4th Ave., New York City. 


LAND CROP PAYMENT oF, £45, 7eRms— 


ta, Montana, Idaho, Washington gee Oregon. Free 
Bterature. Sav what state interests you. HM. W. BYERLY, 
ser, s HORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY Shere inseeea teers bear 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


WOOL-HIDES, s: 


al Keystone | Hide Co., cen NT by 


gathering evergreens, roots 
rn ay herbs. Booklet FREE. 
BOTANICAL 50, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
HONEYDEW TOBACCO Mild, satisfying, world-wide rep- 
utation; handpicked. Chewing, 
Fibs., $1.50; 12 Ibs., ae. Smoking, 5 lbs., $1.00; 12 Ibs., $2.00; 
samples, 25c. PA NEWTON, GILBERTSVILLE, KY. 


CALIFORNIA FARME 


qtiin Valley, 














eg yt! PRICES. Ship to 
ten, Successor 
Write for prices. 














tomes Tobacco Chewing 51 bs. $1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.50. Smok- 

pun ing 5 tbs. $1.25; 10)bs. $2. Pay when re. 

acived, pipe and recipe free. FARMERS UNION, Paducah, Ky. 
Ripe, Mellow, Satisfying, Handpicked Chew- 


OLD TOBA ing, 5 Ibs. $i. 50; 12 Ibs. $3; Smoking, 5 lbs., 
rowers. Hardin, Ky. 





fi; 12 Ibs., $2, Sample, 25c. Kentucky Tobacco G: 


$ Dollar Day at Pathfinder $ 


> A DOLLAR BILL WILL DO—WE TAKE THE RISK % 


$ Capper’s Weekly, 6 mos. $1 Christian Herald,6 mos. $13 
$ Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 
$d ke Pathfinder, 6 mos. $13 
3 Goawer’ s Weekly, 6 r-$1 McCall's, | 


B Sm. Hesdiowoman, | ye. People’s a Tol, t $18 














The Pathfinder, 6 mos. The Pathfinder, 6 mos 
¢ Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. $1 Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 


H 
g Am. Neediewoman, | yr. 
3 Mother's Home Life, I yr. |Am. Neediewoman, | = $15 


Good Stories, 1 yr. 
$ The Pathfinder, 6 mes. 
nage Review, 6 mos. $1 


Am. Neediewoman, f yr. 
$ The Pathfinder, 6 mos. —- on ee vt. 


Pt McCall’s, 6 mos. * ome.Sl Household Guest, ! yr. 
gf cople’s Home Jni.,6 mo. Hearth & Home, f yr. 
3 The Pathfinder, 6 mos. The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 


Cut out this adv., check the club wanted, and mail with 
dollar bill. Prices not good outside 48 states. 


PATHFINDER PUB. CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SSSTFSSSSSSSSSS FESHESESESS 








The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 
Am. Needlewoman, ! yr. 
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Money in Home Canning ’ 


It is a shame that such vast quantities 
of fruits, vegetables etc. annually go to 
waste on the farms when at the same time 
these products are in great demand and 
command big prices in the towns. The 
trouble is that there is such a surplus of 
food products produced during the sum- 
mer season that it is impossible to make 
use of them or preserve them. 

Various methods of preserving such 
products for winter use have been practiced 
since the earliest times, such as drying, 
smoking, salting, packing in sugar etc. 
Canning is a modern method. Jars of 
all sorts made of glass have been em- 
ployed by housewives for canning and pre- 
serving, but it is a fact that home canning 
has almost gone out of fashion in recent 
years. One cause is the increased cost of 
glass jars, the spoilage, breakage etc. An- 
other drawback is the high cost of labor 
and the high cost of fruit etc. when pur- 
chased in the markets, 

People very generally have turned to 
commercial canned products bought in the 
stores, and the consumption of such prod- 
ucts has reached an astonishing volume. 
Almost everything edible is now canned, 
and it is a common saying that city peo- 
ple “live a canned life” or “get their living 
out of cans.” And still this condition is 
only just started, for the possibilities are 
unlimited. 

The introduction of simplified, low-priced 
outfits for canning at home with the reg- 
ular commercial tin cans is enabling house- 
wives, and especially women on the farms 
and in the rural homes, to lay up great 
stores of canned stuff for winter and also 
to sell their surplus at good prices to oth- 
ers who appreciate the superiority of home- 
canned products. For example, where is 
the sense in baking pork and beans all the 
year round when it is possible to make 
one job of it and bake enough at one time 
to last throughout the year? The beans 
are canned and put away, and then they 
are ready to be drawn on on short notice 
any time. This means efficiency. 

The same thing applies to almost every- 
thing else. Home canning should not be 
confined to a few fruits and vegetables; it 
should include everything cannable. The 
rule should be: “Eat what you can, and 
what you can’t eat you can.” Women in the 
South are making good profits by canning 
figs, and they can sell more than they can 
put up; these Southern figs are infinitely 
finer than the California canned variety, as 
the Pathfinder editors have~proved to their 
own satisfaction by numerous tests. 

Then there are tomatoes of course, corn, 
peas, string beans, lima beans, spinach, 
pumpkins, asparagus, hominy, mushrooms, 
chicken, pork, sausage, eggs, soups, fruits 
of all kinds, fruit juices, sirup, butter and 
even milk and cream. The tin cans cost 
much less than the glass jars and are much 
better. By using a simple outfit the covers 
are forced on the cans and an air-tight 
closure is made, without using any solder, 
wax or rubbers. The filled cans are then 
simply immersed in boiling water for a 
time, and the job is done. For home 
purposes the cans can be used over and 
over again. The agricultural department 
and the canning experts approve of the 
use of tin cans instead of glass jars. The 
old method of doing a few jars at a time 
and making a terrible ordeal of it.is now 
out of date. 





Sweet Clover a Valuable Crop 
Sweet clover of which there are four im- 
portant varieties has come into great favor 
with farmers in many sections in the past 


Around the Home 







































5132—A Dainty Frock for Danci 
4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year size requires 
2% yards of 32 inch bee pg a3 Price 15 cents. 

A Simple ‘‘Day’’ Dress.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 4), 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size made 
as illustrated requires 3% yards of figured materia! and 
& raze of plain. Price 15 cents 

5146—A Unique Design.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 4 yar = 
of 32 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

5 A Practical Slip Model.—é6 Sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. If made with shaped shoulders it will require 
1% yards of 32 or 36 inch material for an 8 year size. 'f 
made with camisole top 1% yards is uired. Price lic 

5! A New House Dress Style for Stout Women with 
Slender Hips.—S Sizes: 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 and ‘4 
inches bust meast To make a 42 inch size as po! 
traved will requiré 5% yards of 27 inch material with 1°s 
yards of contrasting material. Price 15 cents. 

4992—A Pretty Apron.—4 Sizes: Small, Medium, Large 
and Extra Large. A Medium size requires 2% yards of 
36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


or graduation.— 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the (ol- 
lowing patterns at 15 ‘cents each: 
SORE 5. kcce ccc Size .... Number .......... Sise 
ere Sise .... Number .......... Size 


De not order other patterns on this coupen. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted 20/ 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


FASHION BOOK ae 


Send 10c in silver or stamps UP-TO-DAT® 
SPRING AND SUMMER 1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 
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Dental clinics combined with ambulances are 
peing operated in the country districts by the 
New Jersey state department of health. 








few years. If conditions are right it fur- 
nishes abundant pasturage throughout the 
greater part of the growing season. Its 
blossoms are rich in nectar and it is there- 
fore valued by bee-keepers. If cut at the 
right time—just before the blossom buds 
appear so that it will not be too woody—it 
makes excellent hay. It is one of the most 
efficient soil builders known as it gathers 
and fixes atmospheric nitrogen in the soil 
ind it also produces an abundant growth 
above the ground which can be turned 
under as green manure. The yield of seed 
is high compared with most other clovers 
but the stems become so large and woody 
at full maturity that many growers dislike 
harvesting and threshing it. 

This legume is most valuable perhaps for 
enriching ‘thin, improverished soils as it 
will grow well where most other green- 
manure crops would fail, provided the soil 
is not too acid. Acidity of course can be 
readily overcome by the application of lime. 
\When grown to enrich the soil it should be 
plowed under just before it blooms as the 
plants then are full of moisture and de- 
composition will take place quickly. 

For hay sweet clover must be cut rather 
green. That is, as already stated, before 
the blossom buds form. Otherwise it will 
be woody and most of the leaves will shatter 

ff before it can be stored in the mow. 
Properly made sweet clover hay is practi- 
cally as rich as alfalfa in digestible protein. 
It is richer in this element than red clover 
hay. It is equal to any of the other legumes 
as a milk producer for feeding to dairy 

ws. Under favorable conditions a crop 

f hay may be obtained the first season but 
unless the eutting is made early enough in 
the season for the new growth to attain a 
eight of five or six inches the stand may be 

ruined by winter freezing. 


Why Cultivate Corn? 


Deep cultivation is harmful to corn, says 

bulletin issued by the department of 
agriculture. Cultivation should be as shal- 
low as possible, although deep stirring is 
less injurious at the first cultivation than 
later, 

What is the real reason for cultivating 
corn? Corn culturists have made many tests 
leading to an answer to this question. They 
all agree that cultivation is chiefly for the 
purpose of controlling weeds. In fact, weed 
eradication may be the only beneficial re- 
sult from cultivation after planting. “If 
there were no weeds,” says the bulletin, 
“there would be no need to tune up the old 
cultivator or cut a forked stick. If there 
were no weed seeds just under the surface 
of the soil lying in wait for favorable ger- 
minating conditions, the farmer’s work in 
the cornfield would be done for the summer 
after the musical tattoo of the cornplanter 
had ceased.” 

Some farmers set their shovels to plow as 
deeply as possible. They hurry across the 
field so_they can start their plows on the 
‘ross rows—the main idea apparently being 
simply to get over the field three times be- 
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fore the corn is knee high and ready to lay 
by. They believe that the formation of a 
dust mulch to retain moisture is also a thing 
to accomplish. 

“Another farmer who understands that 
the killing of weeds is the chief reason for 
cultivating will adopt different methods. 
He will use a weeder or a spike tooth har- 
row for the first time over the field after 
the corn is up. Each succeeding cultivation 
is as shallow as possible, done perhaps with 
a surface cultivator which shaves off the 
weeds and does not penetrate the soil deeply 
enough to aisturb the rapidly expanding 
corn roots.” 

About 35 years ago the Illinois experi- 
ment station made some tests in which it 
was shown that if weeds were kept down 
by scraping with a hoe without any attempt 
at forming a dirt mulch, the yield was the 
same as with ordinary deep cultivation, and 
slightly less than with ordinary shallow cul- 
tivation. Twenty years ago the U. S. de- 
partment of agriculture made similar tests 
at a number of stations and obtained simi- 
lar results. Yet many farmers are still 
plowing corn with shovels set deep, prun- 
ing the roots and driving them deeper into 
the soil where plant food is not so available 
as it is in the top three inches of soil. For 
some reason or other they have failed to 
practice cultivation only for the purpose of 
killing weeds. 





CHAMPION STOWAWAY 


Twenty-four times in six years Paul 
Cruppe has tried to sneak into this country 
from Germany. Twenty-four times has he 
been apprehended as a stowaway and sent 
back. The last time he was found on a 
shelf in the galley of the steamship Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He was discovered when he 
grabbed a loaf of bread from the tray of a 
passing waiter. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE’ 


He also that is slothful in his work is 
brother to him that is a great waster.— 
Proverbs 19:9. 


IMPORTED DRESS LINENS 
75c and 85c per yard 


Fresh from the finest looms of Europe, in a full array of 
the new shades. The ideal material for children’s clothes, 
practical house dresses and sport frocks. 36 inches wide, 
re-shrunk, in qualities that usually retail from 90c to 
1.15 a yard. Special Linens for Embroideries and Furni- 
ture Covers. Prompt Free Delivery to any point in the U. 8. 
Write today for free samples. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


215 Fourth A 


RUFFET & CO., oat new York city 
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healthful, big experienen nocesvary.. Flonsant 


Particulars FREE. Furst-McNess Co., City Dept. RMC. Freeport, Ht 


READING for the WHOLE FAMILY 


Omer” 8, The National Weekly, famous for stories, pictures 
dad good reading; American gg mag pre- aye 
soins and fancy work magazine Firesi of 
interest to everyone, with the ey voltakle Pashindens 
furnish a variety of entertaining and instructive reading 
that should be in every home. 
ALL FOUR pee YEAR—128 Bie —e 








THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


TOBACC Or Gured Or. No Pay 


soir Harmon fn 507 cre ting tt a Cody 
Rummage Sales MAKE $50 DAILY 


Offer Wonderful values. We start you. “WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS.” Dept. 170, 609 Division St., Chicage 
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Woman’s Home Companion 
The Pathfinder 


Collier’s Weekly 


The Pathfinder 
page hy HOME tg ed Soar ag SB what the edi 
tors write us they have scheduled for the coming year. 
FICTION—6 new = ”, leading a over 60 enthrall- 
short stories, all by ee FASHIONS — 
last minute direct from Paris and 5th aven' 
=o AND MENUS—over 500 new tasteful, tempt 
ing. nourishing and inexpensive suggestions. HOME 
H fat pages devoted to Child a Fam and Better 
an 7 
et go Ee 
100 pages Beautiful - hang Pictures, ete. 


}$2:40 
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id $2.40 
the Pathfinder or better still, send the bargain 


vexucton | The Pathfinder’s Best Offer 


No one thing arouses more interest, provides more satisfaction 
and entertainment in the home circle than good reading. The 
Pathfinder is the one necessary magazine but should be supple- 
mented by story and home magazines, and we are pleased to 
recommend to our thousands of friends as worth-while publica- 
tions the Woman’s Home Companion for the women of the 
household and Collier’s for unusually attractive stories, pictures 
and special articles. These publications announce a most attrac- 
tive editorial program for 1925 and to enable you to enjoy them 
we make these greatly reduced combination prices: 

2 Year 


All 116 116 big ONLY 
Thr soe condos Save 


ues, |igie| > 


= the The National a ante * a at, 


zenship atp and "Nesnee co poor Fa 
Personal, newsy, full of life and impetus, Collier’s bas am 
limited only by the versatility of human accom- 
t. Carefully it measures your every 
meets each one with excellent serials, unusual short 
stories “8 Big ng -impelling editorials and special 
articles. pages, more pictures, more stories and 
artieiicis that toes to make Up s more entertaining and 
instructive magazine than ever before. 





for the Woman’s Home Companion and the Pomiinder. or $2.66 for Collier’s and 
rege price, wee $3.90 and goers all three publica- 


ington, D. C. 
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Palencue May Hold Maya Secrets ' 


Breakfast—-plums and pineapple, parched 
corn, cutlets of venison broiled on coals, 
toasted tortillas and hot chocolate; lun- 
cheon—boiled black beans, suinmer squash, 
chile’ sauce, alligator pear salad, Guava 
jelly and tortillas; dinner—vegetable soup, 
roast turkey, stewed meat seasoned with 
ground cherries, baked sweet potatoes, 
stewed tomatoes, apple custard with vanilla 
sauce, hot chocolate, tobacco. This is a 
sample menu of the Maya civilization of 
prehistoric times. Of course, you would 
not recognize these dishes by their native 
names but Sylvanus G. Morley puzzled 
them out by deciphering ‘inscriptions and 
examining Maya relics in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America for the Carnegie Institution 
and National Geographic Society. 

As the Pathfinder has repeatedly pointed 
out, the Maya civilization was probably the 
most highly developed culture of ancient 
America. But these ancients were troubled 


om 
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Monolith found near a Ruin 


by the high cost of living the same as peo- 
ple are today. In fact, Dr. Morley says the 
H. C. of L. caused the downfalll of the 
Mayas. Their civilization, he points out, 
depended on agriculture. They had to clear 
the forests to raise their crops, and at the 
end of the year found they had no way to 
fight the grasses that began to grow up. 
Owing to their inability to deal with this 
situation, they had to wait five years be- 
tween crops, and this wrecked their civili- 
zation. 

Though the ruins at Yucatan, Mexico, are 
the best known remains of this lost civili- 
zation, Frans Blum, a young Danish scien- 
tist, has discovered traces of a Maya city 
near Palenque, Chiapas, Mexico, which may 
rival the other in archeological interest. 
Blum’s investigation shows that Palenque 
was a great religious center and burying 
ground of the Mayas. It was to the Mayas 
what the “Valley of the Dead” was to the 
ancient Egyptians. Already many temples 
and tombs have been uncovered at Pa- 
lenque. The Mexican government is co- 
operating in the work of rebuilding and 
preserving this Mecca of ancient Americans. 

Before Blum’s discoveries, Palenque was 
known to consist of eight large ruins but 
scientists gave it little attention. Traces 
of ancient habitation were discovered in 
1789 but it was not until a few months ago 
that any effort was made to excavate. When 
Blum visited the place he confirmed stories 


of the yatives that traces of a buried city_ 


could be seen in all directions. He found 


that the main section of the city extended 
some five miles, running east to west, and 
was about three miles wide. The huts of 
the lower class evidently extended for 
much longer distances. 

Palenque occupies a natural shelf in the 
Chiapas mountains, high above the plains 
of Chiapas and Tabasco. The ruins extend 
from one point on this shelf, where there 
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Recently Unearthed Stone Tiger 


are remains of a bridge and a cemetery, to 
the very summit of a range of hills. Pyra- 
mid-like tombs and ‘other structures are 
encountered along the entire distance. 

The Blum party dug out many buildings. 
They are as a rule brightly colored and 
highly ornamented. The decorations are 
usually on a red background. Nearly all 
the big buildings have a series of compli- 
cated subterranean passageways. One house 
was found intact. To date several groups 
of buildings and over a score of detached 
houses have been uncovered, also four large 
cemeteries. 

All of the bodies seem to have been 
buried. with the head to the north, as was 
the custom with some ancients. Pottery 
and other articles in the grave indicate 
that the Mayas buried food and personal 
belongings with the bodies. As in the case 
of the American Indians, it was thought 
that the food would start the spirit on its 
journey; the weapons were to be used for 
obtaining food during the trip to paradise. 

A number of well-preserved teeth were 
found. ‘Some of them were perforated to 
receive inlays. One specimen contained an 
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A Temple Decoration 


inlay of black enamel. A mother-of-pearl 
pendant, several carved jade objects and a 
stone carved to resemble the head of a 
grinning crocodile were discovered, One 
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structure, called’ the Temble of: the Slab, 
is said to be the most beautiful example 
of Maya architecture. It once featured , 
great stone figure but all that remains of ;; 
now are the feet. Another building j, 
known as the Temple of the Sun because jt 
was evidently used for. sun worship. 4 
highly polished red stone cross was found 
in one building. 

Palenque seems to have been an impor- 
tant Maya center. Many important per- 
sonages are buried there. There is eyj- 
dence that its cemeteries received bodies; 
from the Mayan cities of Chichenitza and 
Uxmal. 

The search for the secret of the Maya civ- 
ilization is on in earnest. It is proposed 
to soon invade Mexico’s Quintana Roo ter- 
ritory and search out the numerous ruined 
cities believed to be contained in that little 
known territory. As in near-by Yucatan, 
Quintana Roo was formerly the land of 
the Mayas. Natives tell wonderful stories 
about ruins in the interfor. A high civiliza- 
tion was reached here before the arrival! 
of Cortez. 

Neither Spain nor Mexico entirely con- 
quered the remnants of the Mayas, and 
after one of their latest rebellions in 1910 
the Indians retired into the fastness of 
Quintana Roo. Only a few are supposed 
to be left, however, and the territory is 
the most sparsely settled region in Mex- 


Friese from Temple of the Jaguars 


ico. Though distinct traces of the early 
Maya are found in these natives, they are 
unable to puzzle out the Maya inscriptions. 

Dr. Morley calls the Maya eeseewtion 
“the most brilliant expression of the an 
cient American mind.” Before the birth 
of Christ, Maya priests and astronomers 
were gathering from the stars the secrets of 
time and its measurement, and were re- 
cording the revolutions of the moon and 
planets. Their mathematicians and chro- 
nologists devised a calendar and chronol- 
ogy which was without peer on this con- 
tinent and exéelled by none in’ the Old 
World at that time. Their builders deve!- 
oped an architecture which was dignified 
and beautiful as well as unique. Their 
sculptors carved wonderful designs o1 
stones, also elaborate compositions which 
have not been read. 

Maya leaders mastered the problems of 
social and governmental organization and 
adminstered the state adequately and well. 
The zenith of their civilization, however, 
was the development of a _ hieroglyphical 
writing. It was the only system of writ- 
ing in the New World worthy of compar- 
ison with the earlier graphic systems of 
the Old World, such as those of Egypt, o! 
Babylonia, and of China. 

Buried in the vast tropical forests of 
Mexicq and northern Central - America, 
where they were first discovered by hunters 
for chicle for gum-making, these relics of a 
forgotten people, often called “The Greeks | 
of a New World,” are slowly coming to 
light. Year after year expeditions sent out 
by scientific institutions are penetrating 
deeper and deeper into these virgin fast- 
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Joel’s restaurant in New York, where “O. 
Henry” got both credit and inspiration, has 
closed. “Times are not what they used to 
be.” said the proprietor at a farewell party 
to literary notables. 


The Harp, a magazine of verse published 
at Larned, Kats., offers a prize of $25 for 
the best poem submitted. Address Dr. I. 
H. Newman at Larned. 


Dean Inge, England’s “Gloomy Dean,” 
thinks Dorothy Canfield’s “The Bent Twig,” 
one of the best novels he has read this yéar. 


It was in Stoke Poges churchyard, Eng- 
land, that Thomas Gray sat for three hours 
while composing his famous “Elegy.” Gray’s 
monument stands in a plot near by. Pop- 
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ular subscription raised $10,000 to buy 10 
acres of adjoining property to save the spot 
from the march of progress. 


How does it feel to write a novel that 
wins a literary prize? 

Edna Ferber, who won the Pulitzer award 
for her “So Big,” said she began the book 
on Jan. 6 and finished it July 16, working 
seven hours every day, seven days a week. 
She limited her composition to 1000 words- 
a day. She worked hard on the proofs ahd 
made “many, many corrections” before the 
matter was ready for the printer. She was 
“terribly tired” when it was finished be- 
cause she finds “writing is the most terrible 
kind of work.” 

“I hate it,” she remarks, “though I do get 
an occasional thrill out of a page, a para- 
graph or a character.” However, she ad- 
mits ‘being overjoyed when the completed 
book is handed over to her. 



















































nesses and are discovering new ruined 
cities. 

Ruins of a great Mayan city containing 
a huge pyramid are reported to have been 
found by an expedition to the uninhabited 
jungle of British Honduras. The 300-foot 
pile of stone is said to date from the first 
Mayan empire. The discovery was made by 
Prof. Mitchell Hedges who marvels at the 
great blocks of stone used in its construc- 
tion. More recently Dr. H. L. Kroeber of 
the University of California found old 
Maya ruins near San Angel, a suburb of 
Mexico City. It was while excavating at 
the base of a lava flow that he came across 
what he thinks to be the remains of an 
ancient pyramid. If the site is unearthed 
it will be necessary to cut through lava 
which is in some places hundreds of feet 
thick. 





TO A FUR SCARF 


The trap-jaws clanked and held him fast. 
None marked his plight, none heard his 
cries. 
His struggles ceased; he lay at last 
With wide, uncomprehending eyes, 
And watched the sky grow dark above, 
And watched the sunset turn to gray; 
And quaked in anguish while he strove 
To gnaw the prisoned leg away! 
Then dawn came rosy from the East, 
But still those steel jaws kept their hold 
And no-one watched the prisoned beast 
Save Fear and Hunger, Thirst and Cold. © 
Crushed down by pain, his dread grew 
numb, 
Fright no more stirred his flagging breath, 
He longed in vain to see him come, 
The awful biped, bringing death. 
Then through the gloom that night came 
One 
Who set the timid spirit free; 
“I know thine anguish, little son! 
So once men trapped and tortured me!” 
F. F. Van de Water in Our Dumb Animals. 


WHERE OUR STARCH COMES FROM 


By a certain chemical process plants pro- 
duce starch. It is an operation which takes 
place in the light and is much more rapid 
in direct sunlight. Starch is a white gran- 
ular substance stored in the roots, stems, 
leaves and seeds of plants from which it 
is extracted. The leaves by means of tiny 
chlorophyll bodies, which give them color, 
are capable of taking up hydrogen, carbon 
and oxygen and the first noticeable result 
of this is the production of minute starch 
grains. Such grains may sometimes be seen 
in the leaves of plants. These grains are 
known as assimilation starch and are never 
found in large quantities. 

Starch grains that are produced abun- 
dantly are stored in seeds, pith and else- 
where, and are known as reserve starch. 














These grains are found in tubers, as po- 
tatoes; in roots, as carrots and beets; in 
grains, as corn and wheat; in bulbs, as 
onions, and in pith, as in the sago palm. 
Commercial starch from potatoes and rice 
differs only slightly from that of corn- 
starch, which is made by soaking the corn 
48 hours, then grinding and filtering. The 
grains are then allowed to settle and are 
bleached and dried. 

Tapioca, sago, arrowroot and cornstarch 
are forms of starch used as food. Other 
forms are used in manufacturing cotton 
goods, paste, ‘glucose, and for stiffening 
clothing. These starches appear on the 
market in powder, lump, flake and pearl 


OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the walue ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfindersenttotwo different add: 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as you may 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address 
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These prices not good outside the 48 states. 
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the largest in the world. With these large 
factories with their enormous output Amer- 
ica is said to lead the world in the starch 
industry. Recently, however, Japan has 
greatly developed her starch industry with 
a large output and now exports to this : 
country a large percentage of our starch. 





My Bible is first with me in my reading 
matter, and the Pathfinder is second. Mary 
E. Garrison, Kansas. 
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Need Monuments 
Our handsome octaleg of marble and 
te monuments will enable you te 
@ their orders, and earn a gener 
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Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. earn $30 $150, and 
more, @ month. You can, too, Write 
plelices 
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214 Confederate Ave. Room 205,Atlanta. Ga. 
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I guarantee a perfect fit or will make no charge 
whatever. I have convinced over —— men 
and women that my lage True Vision” 
lasses, with handsome shell rims, are the 

t and most durable spectacles to be 
had. I want to send you a pair at my 
own risk, without one penny in 
These splendid 
glasses will enable you to read the small- 
est print, thread the finest needle, see far 
They will protect your eyes, preventing eye 
strain and headache. Alll askis that you send me your 


Soe or near. 
Gree the name, address and age, 
“True Vision” ands 
MAIL COUPON TODAY &2- sending them on FRE 
RITHOLZ SPECTACLE Co. remarkable bargain I offer. 


- y arrive, 
1462-64-66 W. Madison St., Chicago, Wl. § on and see with what ease and comfort they will enable 
you to read, work and sew, see clearly at a distance or 

close up, by daylight or lamplight. 


Send me a pair of your spectacles on 10-day FREE 
TRIAL. If I like them I will pay $3.93. If not, 
I will return them and there will be 
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Monahan’s Incroochmint 4 stor Story 





Patrick Monahan knew tenement houses 
from the ground up—indeed, from far be- 
low the ground up; from the good, sound 
building-stone that he laid in their founda- 
tion, to the’ hard-burned tile coping with 
which he capped the parapet walls. He had 
built them for a score of years and had 
lived in them all his life. This stock of ex- 
perience, together with his pride in bringing 
each one as near perfection as possible, had 
placed him at the head of his craft. 

He made hard work of building his ten- 
ement, hard work all the way through, 
from the time his laborers began excavat- 
ing to the arrival of the tenants. Did the 
material men send a load of washed brick 
or waney timber to the job? Patrick took 
one look at it and motioned the driver to 
pass on, with a gesture of dismissal that 
would have lent dignity to his forebears, 
the Celtic kings. 

Did the “subs” hazard trying a few ap- 
prentices at journeyman’s work? He was 
after them like a Nemesis. And a Nemesis 
with a big red mustache, an unending 
string of oaths, and a fighting weight of 225 
net is not to be despised under any cir- 
cumstances. 

The walking delegate, who came to order 
a strike on one of the Monahan buildings 
just as the roofers were straining every 
nerve to finish ahead of a _ threatening 
storm, gained this knowledge and took it 
away with him—in an ambulance. The 
grand jury found for the contractor. 


Patrick sold his houses easily, though not 
particularly well. Some people said the 
houses sold themselves and gave the builder 
no chance to become an efficient salesman. 
If perchance any did not sell readily, he 
had no difficulty, ordinarily, in finding good 
tenants for them, despite the vestibule and 
stair-hall decorations, which were without 
exception some variation of a harp of gold 
motif wrought upon a deep green back- 
ground. For many flat-dwellers had come 
to know that Monahan was a generous land- 
lord and would grant them anything rea- 
sonable, whether nominated in the bond or 
not. 

So Patrick prospered fairly well for a 
time,—well enough to take care of the 
wife and children, who numbered in all 13. 


But after Simonson, he of the black eye 
and broad, fat comprehensive smile—after 
Simonson became his dogged competitor in 
building tenements, things went not at all 
well with Patrick. For Simonson soon be- 
gan to duplicate the older man’s houses, to 
all outward appearance at least, and to 
offer his for sale at much lower prices. 


How he could afford to do this in a city 
whose stringent building laws allowed al- 
most no latitude in matters of construc- 
tion would have been hard for a layman 
to explain. Some of those in whose hands 
lay the power of execution, and who were 
extremely well versed therein, could have 
made the situation clear, doubtless; but 
this they most assuredly did not do; and 
Simonson himself knew only too well how 
indispensable to his comfort and untram- 
melled enjoyment of life it was to guard 
scrupulously the golden secret. 

Fortune had just begun to snub the old- 
er man and to smile upon the younger 
when Patrick learned with grave concern 
that his rival had bought the lots adjoin- 
ing those on which the Kildare and Kil- 
larney flats were growing heavenward five 
feet' per day; and his uneasiness did not 
decrease at the rumor that his competi- 
tor’s new houses were to be counterparts 
of his own. Still, Patrick said nothing and 
was smoking his stub pipe complacently 
in his office when Simonson entered. 








“Mr. Monahan,” he began dejectedly, 
“T’m in a hole, an awful hole.” 

“Phwere is it?” said Patrick. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” returned Simonson 
with a woe-begone expression; “I’ve just 
got ready to start my job and here’s your 
side-wall part way onto my land,” 

“How much?” asked Patrick. 

“One inch, Mr. Monahan,” wailed Simon- 
son, “one whole inch that I wouldn’t thought 
I could possibly spare for any money. But 
now your wall is built onto it, and I’ve got 
to sell it to you. It’s the only way. I’m 
forced to do it.” : 

“For how much?” said Patrick. 

“Two thousand dollars!” and Simonson 
smiled his broad, fat, comprehensive smile. 

Patrick Monahan took his pipe from his 
mouth and looked at Simonson. “Not by a 
dom sight!” said he. “Fur that money I 
can tear me wall down, brick by brick, an’ 
put her up ag’in; an’ I'll do it, be ‘jabbers, 
*fore iver I'll put wan cint into yer dirthy 
palm fur it!” 

“You have the privilege, of course,” re- 
plied Simonson, “to remove the encroach- 
ment within the time allowed by law.” 

“An’ ye can have the privilege,” said 
Patrick, “to rid me office av the incrooch- 














A sail of an hour takes ye from Naples over 
the bay to the beautiful island of Capri. The 
shores of this islet rise so precipitously that 
only at two places are there good landings. 
At one of these it is still necessary to climb 
a flight of over 500 steps before you can reach 
the village. The chief attraction of the _—— 
to visitors is the grottoes worn in the lime- 
stone rock by the action of the water. These 
can only be visited by boat, at low tide. Capri 
was famous from very early times and it was 
the abode of several Roman emperors. Rich 
remains of the Roman civilization have been 
found there, 











mint av yersilf in the time allowed by the 
law av Patrick Monahan, which is tin sic- 
onds, or ye’ll be throwed into the gutther.” 

Simonson went. 

“Fur wanct,” said Patrick to himself— 
“fur wanct, if niver before, the craychure 
has mit the requirements av the law.” 

Then Patrick Monahan took his stub 
pipe and his red mustache and his unend- 
ing string of oaths to the site of the Kil- 
dare and Killarney flats, and measured the 
wall, and cursed it, every brick of it, and 
every stone of the foundation, and the mor- 
tar, its ingredients severally and collect- 
ively, and the men who built it, from the 
foreman down, and those who furnished 
the materials and those who delivered them. 
These duties performed with thoroughness 
and complete impartiality, he hired a gang 
of Italians to tear it down. 

In due course the side-wall arose again. 
Patrick having set out the building-lines 
personally this time; and soon the side- 
wall of Simonson’s new building abutted it 
from top to bottom, as though the rival 
tenements were pressing together in grim 
antagonism to overthrow each other. After 
the first forceful venting of his outraged 
feeling on the subject (as essential to him, 
no doubt, as the safety-valve to the engine) 
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Patrick made no. further comment, pocket. 
ing his losses ‘st 


But his business troubles had only just 
begun, for his rival’s houses were finished 
first, just barely in time for the season’; 
renting; and while his own stood empty, 
Simonson’s were fully tenanted, This would 
not have mattered greatly, but that pros- 
pective purchasers, scenting danger in the 
contentions of the two men, kept ‘discreetly 
clear of all entanglement. »* 

So the report gained credence that the 
Kildare and Killarney flats would swamp 
Patrick Monahan completely. However, the 
nonchalance with which he pulled at his 
stub pipe when Simonson came into his of- 
fice again did not strike the latter as wholly 
befitting a man stared in the face by ruin 
for_himself and a family-of 13. 

“Well, Monahan,” began the visitor con- 
descendingly, “I heard you wanted to sell 
your houses.” 

“Dom lie!” said Patrick, “I. niver said it. 
An’ I wouldn’t sell to the biggest snakin’ 
thafe av the nayberhood if I did.” 

“Come, come, Monahan, don’t act like a 
schoolboy. You’ve been licked fair, and 
square. How much do you want for the 
houses?” 

“T’ve no houses fur sale, It’s land I have 
to sill ye.” 

“All right,” responded Simonson, antici- 
pating a keen stroke of business, “I need 
land just as much as I do houses.” 

“Yis,” said Patrick, “ye nade this land the 
worrst av any ye iver bought.” 

“Where is your land and how much is 
there of it?” 

“It’s a two-inch strip av mine benaythe 
the side wall av yer new tinimints.” 

“You talk like a crazy man,” sputtered 
Simonson, “I built my wall against yours 
after yours had been rebuilt.” 

“Yis,” said Patrick, “I know ye did. But 
ye didn’t measure to see that I put me new 
wall two inches back av me line. did ye? 
No. Ye must build on all the land that was 
left anyway, whether ye owned it or not.” 

“T’ll have it surveyed before I’ll belive a 
word of it.” 

“I have a map of me property in me 
hand,” said Patrick, “The incroochmint is 
marked here, two inches. The price is two 
thousand the inch, as ye’ll rimimber. If 
not, ye’ll have the privilege av removin’ 
the wall within the toime sit by the law.” 

“But my tenants!” gasped the other. 

“Yer tinants? Be Gob! but they’ll foind 
convanient lodgin’ in the new Kildare an’ 
Killarney apartmints, the best ay their 
koind in the town. They’ll all sue ye, av 
coorse, fur the movin’ an’ ither damages 
if ye disturb thim. Plaze yersilf. Plaze 
yersilf. But it’ll be chaper to buy me land, 
which ye can have today at yer own as- 
sissment. I’m not sayin’ at all phwat the 
price’d be tomorrow.” 

After some little hesitation, Simonson 
with a smile that was this time more com- 
prehensive than healthy, drew from his 
pocket a blank check, the one he had 
brought to use in buying some cheap houses, 
and filled it in to bind the bargain for some 
costly land instead. 

Patrick put the check carefully away and 
took a few puffs at his pipe. “The require- 
mints av the law av land inéroochmints is 
satisfied,” said he, “but the incroochmint av 
yer prisince on me primises remaynes, an’ 
the law av Patrick Monahan in that rispict 
is the same as before, the toime fur raymoo- 
val bein’ tin siconds.” 

Simonson went. 





ONE PAPER THAT’S PERMANENT 


In the whole history of journalism there 
was never such a scene of storm and wreck- 
age as now presents itself in this country. 
In recent years the number of newspapers 
and periodicals has been increased beyond 
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Geographic aphi@fTabloids 


NEVADA 
Nickname—“Silver” or “Sagebrush.” 
Motto—“All for Our Country.” 

State flower—Sagebrush (chosen by 
people). 

Area—110, 690 sq. mi. (6th in rank), 

Population—77,000 (49th in rank). 

Percentage of illiteracy—5.9. 

Settled—1850. 

Entered union—1864, 

Capital—Carson City; pop. 2000. (Largest 
city: Reno; pop. 12,000.) 

Government—General assembly consists 
of a senate of 17 members and a house of 
representatives of 37 members. Represented 
at Washington by two senators and one 
representative. 

Governor—J. C. Scrugham, Dem. Term 
four yrs.; salary $7000. 

Products—Livestock, grain, vegetables, 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zine, iron, quick- 
silver, tungsten, sulphur, borax, graphite 
and quarry stone. 

Politics—In 1924 presidential election 
Republicans polled 10,992 votes, Democrats 
5813 and Third Party 9394; electoral. vote 
was Republican, three. 














all bounds. Many publications have been 
based on nothing but wind and blow. 
Scheming men with political or other seif- 
ish designs have thought they could fool 
the people. Now the day of reckoning is 
coming, and there is a grand scramble for 
cover. 

Hardly a day passes that we do not hear 
of old and well-known publications which 
are being either merged, changed or dis- 
continued, One of the very oldest and most 
respected weeklies for the family is to back- 
slide into a monthly. A magazine for boys 
is giving up. One of the most prominent 
agricultural weeklies, though backed by 
millions of money, is to surrender and come 
out as a monthly; others in the rural field 
are facing a similar fate. A letter to the 
Pathfinder from a publisher who has been 
in the field 37 years states that he is com- 
bining two big weeklies and two popular 
old monthlies into a single monthly, “thus 
reducing 128 issues a year to 12.” The oldest 
daily paper in the country has just been 
gobbled up by a very wealthy publisher and 
its identity lost. 

rhis is but a small part of the story but 
it shows the tragedy that is going on. In 
such a tossing sea of doubt it is a solace to 
remember that there is one paper that is 
permanent, and that is the Pathfinder. It 
S permanent because it absolutely has no 
axes to grind and it has never been pu- 
lished for pelf or office or personal glory; 
its sole mission always has been and always 
will be to serve the great masses of the 
people. It never panders to the rich or 
aristocratic, and it never panders to the low 
or the mob. It lives up to its name by 
Striking a path of its own which every 
citizen can safely follow because it is the 
true path. Too many publishers have de- 
pended too much on advertising and would 
not take the trouble to make a genuine pa- 
per which would win on its merits by serv- 
ing the public. Now the advertising has 
dropped off and they have nothing left. 

While other periodicals are being merged 
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THE PATHFINDER 
or wiped out, the Pathfinder is showing its 
faith in the future by erecting large new 
fireproof brick buildings and modernizing 
its whole plant in every way. We haven't 
time to brag about these improvements now, 
but in due course we will tell about them, 
as we find our readers feel that the Path- 
finder is their paper and are interested in 
its development. We are putting up a 
special storage building covering a quarter 
of an acre just to hold print paper! The 
rolls of paper will come in on our own rail- 
road switch, take a regular course through 
the plant, be converted into Pathfinders and 
be loaded back on the mail cars ready to be 
carried to a million or so subscribers, lo- 
cated at every postoffice and on every rural 
route in this broad land. 

The Pathfinder lives for service, and that 
is why it will continue to live long after 
many other periodicals have gone and been 
forgotten. We want to impress this on all 
our readers. We give them a friendly 
warning to go slow about subscribing for 
papers whose future is doubtful and to rely 
on the Pathfinder. We are not only going 
to continue to give the same value at the 
old pre-war price but are going to give you 
still more value for your money. We know 
that the dollar is hard to get and that there 
are many ways for every dollar to go. So, 
instead of giving less and less, as so many 
business concerns do, we are going to give 
more and more. This is “not good business,” 
they tell us—but it’s the Pathfinder way. 

Let us have your renewal just as early 
as possible. Don’t wait to receive a bill. 
A Pathfinder subscription is like investing 
in solid gold; no inflated values or de- 
preciated money here. Pathfinder Pub. Co. 





COLORED SERVANTS REMEMBERED 


Anna Jordan had been a domestic in the 
Smith family at Macon, Ga., for 40 years. 
She was a former slave. When Anna died 
the family got permission to have her in- 
terred in a white cemetery. The old serv- 
ant now rests in the family plot among the 
children she had “mammied.” 

Kentucky courts have upheld the will of 
the late John Hughes which left an estate 
valued at $200,000 to Ellen Davis, long his 
housekeeper, and other Negro servants. The 
property includes a handsome ante-bellum 
mansion of 12 rooms handsomely furnished. 
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All the News—Best of Fiction—Beautiful Pictures 


This combination of three leading and dependable periodicals will keep you up-to-date with all important 
and worth-while events of the world, give you the best thought on current topics, a 


Big Magazines Only y $3 


No other group of papers provides such a varied and acceptable menu of good reading. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU 
Collier’s Weekly, one year, 
Capper’s Weekly, one year, 
one year, 


All Three, One Year, 


This combination of magazines would cost $4.50 at the 
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(Postal Pay Just Raised) 
Many Government Jobs —- to women 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 UP °"°“ 


Steady Work. No Layoffs. 
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TRAVEL—See Your Country 
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RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1900 to $2700 Year 


i. COUPON 


Paid Vacations. 





/ SRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
/ Dept. PiT?, nocneete Rochester, N.Y. 
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STOMACH 
SUFFERERS 


NOTICE! 

Here is a new free book entitled “The 
Inner Mysteries of the Stomach” written 
by a physician specialist who has stud- 
ied the workings of the human stomach 
and vital organs for over thirty years. 
It is finely illustrated with X-Ray photos 
revealing facts regarding the most prob- 
able cause of your troubles that have 
been ignored by doctors for years! If 
you value your health and wish to be 
free from stomach disorders and trou- 
bles arising therefrom, write for a copy 
of this wonderful new book! Its free 
distribution is aiding the authorities to 
decrease the appalling high death rate 
due to ignorance, wrong diagnosis and 
neglect of unsuspected, serious stomach 
disorders that have kept people doctor- 
ing without relief for weeks, months 
and in some cases years. Any reader of 
this paper can obtain a copy of “The 
Inner Mysteries of the Stomach” abso- 
lutely free by sending letter or post 
card requesting it, to department below. 
Address Dr. F. R. Ward, Dept. 313, 
241 West 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 


The Wonder Magazine 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
—the one great all around 
magazine that should be in ev- 
ery home, brings more hours of 
real enjoyment, more es- 
tions of genuine helpfulness 
and inspiration than_ almost 
any other periodical. It prints 
the best. of fiction, gives last 
minute 5th Avenue and Paris 
fashions in addition to over 300 
big pages of home hel Be- 
sides all this, pages colored 
cut-outs are provided for. the 
youngsters and over 100 special 
pages of beautiful gravure pic- 
J tures of interest to young and 
_ old. We are pleased to. offer 
this wonderful maeiian in combination with the Pathfinder 
at greatly reduced rates 
Woman's Home Comp. 
Pathfinder $2.40 


Woman's Honie Comp. $2.55 
Farm & Fireside 2yrs. 

Am. Neediewoman Collier's Weekly 
Pathfinder Pathfinder 


These prices not outside the 48 states. 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Amey ae Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 
2639 Weodward, Detroit, Mich. 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers Itch. 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and Oily or shiny Skin, 
FR ge E Write TODAY for my FREE BOOKLET, 
‘A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,'’—telling how I 

cured myself after being afflicted 15 vears. 


E.S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


AGENTS BIGGEST SELLER of the Day 


Rosebud yee cloths are scientifically 
treated to polish all metals. No liquid paste 
or powder needed. Demonstration sellsit. Write for our excep- 


tional offer. ROSEBUD Co., P. 0. Box 184, NEWPORT, KY. 


Sample 10c, 

AGENTS s:: FREE é2°35° 
CASE. 

Toilet articles. pertumes, ccoihiens Wonderfully profitable. 


La DERMA CO.. DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO, 


Woman's Home Companion | Y car All 
Collier’s Weekly <2 issues $3. 90 
The ee 52 issues (one Year ) 


above with Farm & Fireside. .$4.05 








American Magazine 94.19 
Pathfinder 


Woman's Home Comp. $3.90 
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‘THE PATHFINDER 
Radio News 
An official of the department of com- 

merce who has just returned from a trip 

through Central and South America inves- 
tigating radio sales conditions reports that 
programs broadcast from. stations in the 

United States are picked up throughout 

Central America with comparative ease. 

Throughout Mexico crystal sets are laregly 

used and are increasing in number, but tube 

sets are gradually replacing them where 
owners can afford the cost. 

In Venezuela government restrictions 
make impossible the open use of receiving 
sets. In Colombia what few sets there are 
are owned mostly by Americans and Euro- 
peans. Interest in radio is said to be in- 
creasing in Costa Rica, Salvador and Guate- 


mala and steps are being taken to popu- 
larize local broadcasting. 


In the opinion of Gen. J. G. Harbord, 
president of the Radio Corporation of 
America, the transoceanic wireless will 
never displace the cables, but competition 
will have the effect of lowering service costs. 


The radio editor of Colliers says that an 
acquaintance of his had a most unusual ex- 
perience. He bought a well known three- 
tube set, took it home and connected bat- 
teries te it, but it would not work. He then 
took the set minus batteries back to the 
store where he bought it; there it worked 
fine. At home again it refused to “go.” At 
a friend’s house the set worked perfectly; 
at home again it would not even squawk. 
Investigation finally showed that the ter- 
minals on one of the B-batteries were re- 
versed—an error in manufacture. 

The writer of this article had a similarly 
odd experience. He bought a new tube for 
his radio, took it home, put it in the socket 
and it would not work; it would not even 
light up, though it had done so in the store 
where it was bought only an hour pre- 
viously. The tube was taken out of the set 
and its terminals connected to a series of 
dry batteries. The tube would not light. 
Then all four prongs from the tube were 
connected to the batteries in various com- 
binations of twos. 

The tube lit—when batteries were con- 
nected to the filament and grid prongs. The 
second filament prong had been reversed 
with the grid in process of manufacture. 
While such a freak tube might function 
equally as well as an ordinary tube, con- 
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nections tc the tube socket would have {, 
be changed. In manufactured sets of cours, 
it would not be advisable to unsolder cop. 
nections and make changes in wiring. 


The question whether a person should 
make his own set or buy. it ready made js 
one of the commonest with which radi, 
editors are bombarded. The answer de. 
pends somewhat on the purpose fer which 
the would-be fan desires to enter this most 
fascinating pastime. If it is for the thril|s 
and disappointments that radio presents, 











“Hello, Mr. Cauliflower!’’ shouted a smart- 
alecky youth to a farmer who was driving along 


a country road. ‘Give me a lift to Langfield.’ 
Without waiting for a reply he. climbed on the 
cart and settled himself comfortably. After 
they had covered a couple of miles the young 
man remarked: “It’s farther to Langfield than 
I supposed.” 

“It’s a good distance,”’ responded the farme 

Another 20 minutes passed and then the 
young man asked: “About how far is it to 
Lan ield?”’ 

‘Well,” the farmer replied, with a wink, 

*if you keep on the way we're goin’ it must be 
about 25,000 miles, but if you'was to get out 
and walk back ‘the way we've come it ain't 
more’n eight or 10.” 








there is nothing like “making your own.” 
And experience? You can get more this 
way—and have the pleasure of paying more 
for it. On the other hand, if you are look- 
ing for entertainment, without surplus ac- 
cumulation of condensers, grid-leaks, coils, 
sockets, transformers, rheostats, burnt-out 
tubes etc. ad infinitum, there is only one 
answer—buy your set ready made. 


BEGGARS OWN AUTOS AND RADIOS 


A campaign against professional street 
beggars in Los Angeles showed that some 
of the mendicants took in $15 a day and 
owned autos, jewelry and radio sets. One 
alms-seeker admitted paying $180 for a steel 
banjo and saxophone. A New York magis- 
trate jailed a béggar who owned two houses 
and an auto. 








It may be a good omen that the radio 
carries the sermon as far as it carries the 
jazz.— Boston Transcript. 








lowa “House Depot” Preserved 


The ground for the first railroad west of 
the Mississippi river was broken in 1853. 
The spot where this took place has been 
dedicated as a memorial to Anton Le Claire, 
who was one of the road’s most enthusi- 
astic promoters. The first railroad depot 
west of the Mississippi was Le Claire’s 
home. He was ceded the site on which the 
city of Davenport, Iowa, now stands by the 
Indian tribes in 1832. He built the first 
residence in that city. Some 20 years later 
the Missouri and Mississippi Railway broke 
ground beside his house and Le Claire turn- 
ed it over to the company to be used as a 
depot. He moved to a more sumptuous 
house on the hill, for in the meantime he 
had acquired wealth. 

Le Claire was an important person on the 
frontier. Both Indian and white man de- 
pended on him as a go-between. He’ was 
of Indian descent himself and married an 
Indian princéss. The federal government 


educated him and used him as an inter- 


preter in making treaties with the Indians 
in Illinois and Iowa. In his little house 
which had front and back porches and two 
dormer windows Le Claire heard the grie- 





vances of his Indian neighbors, In this 
little house were translated government in- 
quiries and the responses of the red men 
were drawn up into formal proposals that 
later went to congress and became historic 
treaties. Here Le Claire met Indians bent 
on war and white men bent on litigation 
and brought harmony and co-operation in- 
to their dealings. Here, also, he planned 
with those determined upon the develop- 
ment of the west and in pushing the “iron 
horse” across the Mississippi. 

Though shorn of most of its trimmings 
the little house huddled on its historic spot 
for many years after it had been abandoned 
as a railroad depot. A short time ago it was 
presented by the owner of the land 00 
which it stood to the Rock Island Railway 
Co., with whieh its early history was 4s 
sociated. The company put back its porches 
and its dormer windows and restored 
completely. Under the supervision of the 
curator of the Historical, Memorial and Art 
Department of Iowa, it was moved back 4 
few feet and rebuilt as nearly as possible 
in its original condition. It will be pre- 
served as a museum, 
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Newspaper Views 


Asheville Times—Cross-word puzzle fans 
may be interested to know. that the latest 
earthquake.in Japan was vertical. 





Marion Star—It is announced that there 
is a surplus of $100,000,000 in the federal 
treasury, Which is a mighty fine showing 
considering what a short time it has been 
since congress adjourned. 





Kansas City Star—This is the greatest of 
all nations. At any rate, it has the most 
filling stations. 


Milwaukee Sentinel—As near as we can 
get at it, European nations welcome the 
widest and freest discussion of their Amer- 
ican debts so far as the discussion does not 
extend to the subject of paying the debts. 





New York World—Glaring purples and 
heliotropes are being worn in London. Peo- 
ple are determined to see each other’s 
clothes in spite of fogs. 


Boston Herald—While the old songs used 
to go to the heart, the new songs go to the 
feet. 





Flint Journal—The sweeping reform need- 
ed in the home is one that will get the cob- 
webs out from under the furniture. 


Akron Beacon-Journal—How does a weak 
tire know you are all dressed up and ready 
for a party? 





Asheville Times—A green apple a day 
will bring the doctor your way. 


Columbia Record—Is there no justice in 
France? A woman got eight years just for 
shooting her own husband.: 





St. Paul Pioneer Press—New York girl is 
asking $10,000 for a kiss. The cost of liv- 
ing must be fearful in Gotham. 


St. Paul Post-Dispatch—Hindenburg’s in- 
auguration has not changed anything. The 
ex-kaiser continues to say nothing and 
saw wood, 





Pittsburgh Gazette-Times—Senator Un- 
derwood is thinking ‘of retiring at the end 
of his term. Yet, we presume that Alabama 
would continue to cast 24 votes for him. 


‘oanoke Times—Why is it that a red- 
headed woman invariably marries a meek 
man? The answer is: She doesn’t. He just 


gets that way. 





Milwaukee Sentinel—Perhaps we are un- 
duly optimistic, but we live in hope that 
some day a distinguished foreigner will 
Visit our country without feeling impelled 











, “ats were revered by the ancient Egyptions. 
2. you don’t believe it, just feast your e¥es on 
‘hese 3000-year-old forerunners of present day 
“ley cats. Their odd appearanee is due to 


‘he fact that they are mummified a la King Tut. 
In old Egypt puss was so esteemed that when 
ter nine lives departed she was filed away 
with high boner. 
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to remind us of the duty that we as a rich 
and prosperous nation owe to the strug- 
gling peoples who want money to start an- 
other war. 


Columbia Record—Truth is stranger than 
fiction. More than $78,000,000 worth of cor- 
sets were made last year. 








Portland Express—Mr. Bryan denies that 
his ancestors ever climbed trees but he 
would probably concede that in some in- 
stances his contemporaries have taken to 
the tall timbers. 


Asheville Times—A diplomat is a rich 
man of generous partisanship who is sent 
abroad to lie for his country. 





Birmingham News—Almost every man 
would feel crushed if he knew the ideal 
man his wife hoped to get. 





Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph—Presi- 
dent Coolidge does not dance, but he knows 
how to make others step lively. 





Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—Our ships don’t 
stay at sea but our shipping policy does. 





Greenville Piedmont—An elephant con- 
sumes about 200 pounds of hay a day, which 
is why his waist line is disgraceful. 


-Catgut Not From Cats 


Catgut used on stringed musical instru- 
ments is not made from cats, but from the 
intestine of sheep. “Many people,” says E. 
Simon, manufacturer of catgut products, 
“put a literal interpretation on the trade 
name of the material used in the manu- 
facture of the strings used on violins, 
ukeleles and other instruments without 
stopping to consider the absurdity of it. 
The origin of the expression lies in a pe- 
culiar confusion of ideas. The word ‘kit’ 
was the old name of a small violin, and, 
since the material used in stringing the in- 
strument was known to be made from the 
intestine of an animal, the expression “kit- 
gut’ was used in the same way we now say 
piano wire. Gradually the word ‘kit’ be 
came obsolete in referring to the violin, and 
at the same time it was interpreted as kitten 
or cat. Hence we have the modern fallacy 
that leads people to put a literal interpre- 
tation on the well-known expression.” 

“Try it on some of your friends,” says 
Mr. Simon. Ask them what the strings of 
a violin are made of. They will usually 
answer promptly and correctly “catgut.” 
Then ask them if they mean it literally, and 
where the manufacturer gets the cats. 

An Armour & Company official says that 
of the 22,000,000 sheep sent to market every 
year in this country, 90 per cent supply 
material for the manufacture of tennis rec- 
quets, musical instruments and other pro- 
ducts requiring catgut. Sheep from dif- 
ferent sections of the country are utilized 
for different purposes. Animals from Mon- 
tana and the Western ranges where the feed 
is rough and coarse are chosen for the cat- 
gut used in tennis racquets, while those 
shipped from Eastern and Middle-Western 
states are used in making the strings for 
musical instruments. The tone of a violin 
depends to a great extent on the kind of 
feed eaten by the sheep that furnishes the 
material from which the strings are made. 








TO MARK WHERE GEORGE LANDED 


Erection of a memorial building to mark 
the spot in New Jersey where Washington 
landed after crossing the Delaware is plan- 
ned by the Daughters of the American Rev- 
ohition. The state has bought the land and 
the house where lived the ferryman who 
piloted the Continental army over the fro- 






















Address ....cccecees Ceereerereee eeeeees teecesvececad 
Return 


mail will bring Free Plapao 











ze laware and, after restoring the build- 
ing¥has put it at the disposal‘of the D. A. R. 


Some Popular Clubs 


Am. Neediewoman $1.10 M r $1 . 


cCa 
Farm & Fireside, 2yrs. The Pathfnder 
The Pathiinder People’s Home Jour. $1 50 
Farm & Fireside, ayrs.¢y 75 The Pathfinder 























Am. Needlewoman Capper’s Weekly 
Me! 's uu * 
The. Pathtader Foorvicme mn 
3 Weekly $1 50 The Pathfinder 
fag panel Ge 
5 man 7 oe 
The Pathander The. Pathfinder ‘ 





Am. Nestiowemnn” 91-19] nem ne geome OS). 25 


Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. | Farm & Fireside, 2yrs. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder s 


SPECIAL Add $1 to any club price and get Pathfinder 3 yrs. 
Above subscriptions for 1 yr. unless otherwise n oted 
These prices not good outside the 48 states. 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


Leg Troubles 
Fe me a camel limb = a 
and week snkles will find’ in the 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
the = gene coolest, cheapest and best 


ade, 
t contains no rubber, and is 
ght. adjustable, sanitary and comf 


wear. 
Thousands of sufferers who are wear- 
ing our stocking give it unlimited praise 
for the benefits they receive. Write for 
Booklet No. 5. 






















CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY Co. 
464 Washington &t.. BOSTON, MASS. 





Casul for boils! ocr” Tree faye 


is . Three 
and the worst boil disappears. No dangerous lanc- 
ing. No painfulsqueezing. No unsightly scars. Casul 
is a harmless internal remedy. Guaranteed to relieve 
boils or your money back. Send $1.00 now and for- 
get boils forever. Sold only by mail. Postage prepaid. 


AMERICAN CASUL COMPANY 
1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



















Yj FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Us Unusual opening for live agents in every lo_ 
Cality. Make $5000 or more a year— 


PS aie a aa gS 

eraser Sedeebeaiinblo today. Withinsench of al, 

2 QT. SIZE $5.00. 2 QT. SIZE $7.50 
(Recharged in a jiffy) 

semen cettnd oper ey gina fgets Wraeas 


2 money. THE NATIONAL FORMETAL CO. 
235 St. cine Avenues N. E. Cleveland, Ohic. 


MAN WANTED in Every District 


immediately. Remarkable value 
Men's, Women’s,Children’s Shoes and Hosiery direct, saving Weareg 
40%. Experience unnecessary. Permanent steadily increasing in. 
come, Wrile today. Tanners Shoe Mig. Co., 6-390 C St., Boston, 


AGENTS - Sell 2 Shirts for Price of 1 


Walton Duplex Shirts are reversible. Make 
$15-$25 daily. We deliver, collect. Write for “Your Opportunity.” 
Walton- x Co., 465 Brooks Bidg., Chicage 
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yy TUBE 


Aa 
i W/ ~a Proved Success 


Lf iii Y 
#4 A new Puncture Proof inner tube has been 
oy invented by Mr. Milburn of the Milburn Punc. 
i L< Y ture Proof Tube Company, Chicago. In actual 
V//*0 test it was punctured with 500 nail holes with. 
out the LOSS OF AIR. This amazing new inner 
_ tube increases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles; elim: 
inates changing tires and makes riding a real pleasure. It's 
a PROVED success. Many users have run over 20,000 miles 
without removing a tire from the wheels. 
These wonderful, no-trouble, puncture proof inner tubes cost 
no more than ordinary tubes and Mr. Milburn wants agents 
everywhere to help him introduce them. 


Car Owners Wanted 


fil) ss — to demonstrate and take orders for this wonder tube. Interests 
| i everyone immediately. Automobile owners buy on sight. It makes no 
DAMMEY difference what car they drive or what tires they use. Our salesmen are 
coining money on our “DIRECT FROM FACTORY” scheme of selling. 
Absolutely no competition. We control all basic patents. No capital re 
quired to start. Previous selling experience not necessary. 


Earn *5,000 to *10,000 a Year 


Earn $5,000 to $10,000 yearly or more. Get into business for yourself. Sell Milburn 
Puncture Proof Inner Tubes. Every car owner is a prospect. Your field is unlimited. 
Get in while it is good. Be independent. Find out all about it now and get started at once. 
Then you will be able to make big money like our other sales agents are doing. 



























































] Pe ee oe 
Read what these Free Tu be BF ‘ausuin uncrune pnoor 
men Say: Special Free Tube Offer | | 331 West 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


3. D. Cooper—‘‘I have made 
30,000 miles with my Milburn 

ure Proof Tubes and 
have not as yet removed a rim 
er casing and my casings are 










Send coupon or write today for special free tube 


» K. N. MILBURN, PRES.—If the mo 
offer and further details. References: Indus- : 


opportunity is as big as you claim, Iam interested 





in excellent condition.” trial State Bank of Chicago, National Bank of in getting the facts, so that I can get a share of 
J.C, Jerves—"'l sold 50 Mil- the Republic, Chicago, Baker State. Bank of the profits selling Milburn Puncture Proof Tubes. 
—_ Chicago. Don’t hesitate. Fill out the coupon Without obligation send me information noe 
Chas. Cayton—"'l sold twelve and send it in or write and send name and commission and FREE TUBE OFFER TO AGENTS. 


tubes yesterday in 10 minutes.’’ 








we will send you all details. 


This is your opportunity. So don’t delay. q 
Address 
K. N, MILBURN, PRES. | 


MILBURN PUNCTURE é PME oc ok ack ck dcbeacp isa vaneeheeee aalaece = 
PROOF TUBE CO. f 
City 


331 W. 47th St. Chicago 





&. 8S. Knapp—"'My first few 
hours out I sold eight tubes, no 
trouble at all to sell them. The 
most wonderful tube on the 
market today, I think. I am 
hoping you will give me the 





NAMM 2 ccccceeecaccndee conceesccesescc bates ew 


agency for a big territory 


D. Edeliere—‘'!I have driven 

seventy-five nails in one of 

3023 tubts and twenty were 
ke nails. Jt has gone above 
*tert that vou 

to me it would do,”’ 
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